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Rising Prices Mean 
Upswing In Premium 
Volume For Insurers 


Fire Companies to Benefit as Con- 
fidence in Permanence of 
Improvement Spreads 


PRODUCER’S OPPORTUNITY 


Many Millions of Additional Cov- 
erage Now Required to Protect 
Increased Values 


To date the premium production and 
underwriting heads of fire companies are 
not reporting sizeable gains in premium 
income following the general nationwide 
upturn in business during the last three 
months, except with respect to coverages 
on certain particular commodities and 
lines of business where improvement-has 
heen especially rapid. However, com- 
pany executives and New York City de- 
partment managers say that the next six 
months should witness definite premium 
gains for insurance companies, particu- 
larly if brokers and agents act promptly 
to bring insured values in line with ac- 
tual amounts at risk. 

One reason that the outstanding vol- 
ume of insurance written by fire compa- 


| nies has not expanded considerably since 


the end of March is that manufacturers, 
retailers and others handling goods and 
commodities have refused to buy large 
stocks and maintain heavy inventories, 
preferring instead to have values on 
hand as low as possible and still keep 
up with requirements. Nevertheless, as 
general business improvement continues, 
as hoped for, values must of necessity 
merease faster and likewise the insur- 
ance to protect those values. For ex- 
ample, the steady rise in cotton and 
grain prices in the last few weeks has 
brought a very encouraging gain in in- 
surance taken out to cover these com- 
modities in warehouses and elsewhere 
along the route to the ultimate 
sumer, 


con- 


America Fore Survey 


The meaning of the past three months’ 
Increase in commodity prices, particular- 
ly as it is of value to the insurance 
agent, is graphically illustrated by the 
America Fore group in the current issuc 
of the bulletin of the companies. In a 
chart prepared for textiles, grain and 
teed, food and building materials, an es- 
imate of the increases in the values of 
those commodities in June as compared 
with January shows the rises to be from 
N% to 75%. 

A particular feature of the chart ,for 
the insurance agent is the indication of 
additional insurance needed by the busi- 
nesses, both wholesale and retail. It is 
believed that $500,000,000 such additional 
Msurance would be the minimum re- 
quired to take care of the increase in 
‘commodity values. This is a_ factor 
cannot be easily overlooked in 
rotecting one’s business and is pointed 

as the insurance agent’s opportunity 
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RGANIZED INSURANCE IS Be ER PREPARED TO PROTECT 
AND DOES BETTER PROTECT THE INTERESTS OF THE 
INSURING PUBLIC, INSURANCE AGENTS, AND STOCKHOLDERS 
OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
. | Fz 
RADE ASSOCIATIONS ARE RECOGNIZED BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT AS NOT BEING INIMICAL TO THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
BUT FOSTER FAIR COMPETITION AND ARE A STIMULUS TO 
BUSINESS RECOVERY. 
? 2 2 
HE COMPANIES BUSINESS AND THE AGENTS INTERESTS 
ARE STABILIZED AND MADE MORE SECURE BY COMPANY 
AND AGENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1901 


PITTSBURGH - - PENNSYLVANIA 























From Highroad 
to Byroad 


The Agent had thoroughly analyzed the situation 
with regard to this wealthy Philadelphian’s present cir- 
cumstances and to possibilities after his death for his 
family and his estate. Yet the prospect could not be 
made to see that he had any vital need for life insurance. 
But the analyst knew that he had a son. The son is 18, 
and this year enters college. A trust income to begin 
at 21, had been settled on him. 


The suggestion that later the son, inheriting from 
the father, would need protection for his own then large 
estate appealed to the father’s business sense. And he 
placed $100,000 on the boy’s life. The father will pay 
the premiums until the son reaches age 21. Thereafter 
the trust income will pay them. This was resourceful- 
ness which turned to a byroad when the highroad was 


blocked. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 























Penn Mutual Launches 
National Advertising 
Campaign This Week 


Company Believes Time Oppor- 
tune to Enlarge Advertising 
Activity 


FULL PAGES IN WEEKLIES 


“Saturday Evening Post’? and 


“Time” Carry First Copy; Fea- 
tures Company ‘“‘Personality”’ 


The Penn Mutual Life has joined the 
small group of prominent companies that 
for some time have been advertising in 
national magazines. Among them are 
the Equitable, Prudential, Metropolitan, 
Phoenix, John Hancock, Provident and 
Union Central. The company’s first ad- 
vertisement appears in The Saturday 
Evening Post of June 24, which was on 
the news stands early this week. 

To Make Direct Appeal 

The space is a full page, and the text 
copy is illustrated with a striking view 
of Independence Square in Philadelphia, 
showing Independence Hall and_ the 
Penn Mutual’s home office as 
neighbors. It is designed that the first 
advertisements shall picture the Penn 
Mutual’s “personality,” and, that having 
been done, subsequent copy will describe 
snecific plans offered by the company. 
The advertisements will run once a 
month in The Saturday Evening Post, 
and, except for August and September, 
once a month in Time 

Several factors in present day life in- 
surance salesmanship entered into Presi- 
dent William A. Law’s’ decision, — 
unanimously supported by the board of 
trustees,—to add magazine advertising to 
the usual processes of salesmanship. The 
financial perturbations of the last three 
and a half vears, intensified by the re- 
cent and still present economic and fi 
nancial situation, which resulted in the 
life insurance moratorium, have left a 
considerable amount of confusion in the 
minds of policyholders of all companies 

Size-up of Present Situation 

It is believed that advertising provides 
effective means for reassuring the hold- 
ers of life insurance policies. Curtail- 
ment of buying power of the public has 
affected the volume of life insurance 
sales, and that, of course, has materially 
reduced the earning power of agents of 
all the and, as well, has cre 
ated burdensome problems for 
agents 

Persistent magazine advertising, 
magazine and newspaper advertisin 
expected to ameliorate this sit 


close 


companies, 


general 


nay be 


uation by increasing production. But 
those who employ such advertising be 
lieve that, even though there were n 


depression, life insurance salesmanship, 
in this era of fierce competition to reach 
the public’s buying dollars——lured by a 


wide array of luxuries, comforts, and mn 


cessities, available on the almost um 
versal installment payment plan,—must 
use one of the chief instruments of that 


serve the natior 
Penn Mu 


MaLazine 


competition, if it is to 
adequately. Apparently the 
tual, through its adoption of 
advertising, has acquiesced in that view 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Overlooking the Hudson River and New Jersey, but imbued with 
the desire not to overlook men who are eligible for membership 
in The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, Al Siegel 
and his Associates now occupy the 35th Floor of 1450 Broadway 
—adjacent to Times Square and exceptionally convenient to 
transportation to and from all directions of Greater New York 
and within a few minutes’ walk of the Grand Central and Penn- 
sylvania Stations. 


They Represent 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Main Office—347 Madison Avenue 


GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U., New York City _ VAnderbilt 3-5500 
Production Manager. 
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Old Age Security Seen As Vital Nee 
To Social Stabilit 


New York State 


Commission Finds 


System of Unemployment Insurance 


Inevitable; Problem of Older Workers 


A Threat 


The Continuation Committee of the 
New York State Commission on Old Age 
Security has brought in a report of more 
than 400 printed pages which goes at 
gieat length into the subject of unem- 
ployment and concludes that a system 
of unemployment insurance is inevitable 
as part of a general plan to preserve the 
economic stability of society. This com- 
prehensive survey depicts in blunt terms 
the menace to economic stability and the 
existing social system of the lack of em- 
ployment for men and women beyond 
\ge 45. 

Senator Seabury C. Mastick, chairman 
of the committee, in transmitting the re- 
port gave a great deal of credit to the 
Metropolitan Life for the aid of experts 
trom various departments of the com- 
pany who were placed at the disposal of 
the committee for research and special 
studies in connection with its investi- 
gation. 

The report contains some rather start- 
ling passages, as “The study of the pres- 
ent economic position of older persons 
is in part a preventive measure against 
future disaster,” “Does life extension 
mean the extension of a period of pov- 
erty? r 

Mortality Rate Among Workers 
the findings of the report are 
that industrial employment generally 
shortens the life span of the worker. 
Though both the direct and indirect haz- 
ards condition the death rates, the direct 
industrial risks are relatively more sig- 
nificant in the United States than they 
are in England. Mortality rates among 
the lower social and economic classes of 
the population are excessive according 
to the report, which says, “Do the re- 
sults derived from a study of physical 
impairment also indicate that industrial 
hazards impel the degenerative process 
among wage earners and thereby ex- 
haust them more frequently and at an 
earlier age than is true of the members 
of the other classes of population?” 

Separation Rates by Age Groups 

Turning to the discussion of the per- 
centage of employes remaining in the 
service of an employer up to pensionable 
age, the report says: “The annual sep- 
aration rates for persons 5 or more years 
with a company are as follows: for the 
under 30 years age group, 16 per hun- 
dred employes; 30-39 years, 13; 40-49 
years, 13; 50-59 years, 14; 60-69 years 
17, and 70 years and over 21. These 
rates are distinctly smaller than those 
ready cited for employes with less than 
one year’s service. Moreover through 
the largest pericd from 30 to 60 years, 
there is a very slight change in the cer- 
tainty of employment. After 60 years, 
however, the certainty declines. A han- 
dicap appears. This conclusion is a 
composite of the effect of increasing se- 
curity from discharge and stability from 
resignations and declining security from 
lay-offs of the veteran employe. 

“It is particularly difficult to estimate 
the actual possibilities for survival. It 
has heen noted that the general eco- 
nomic factors which are involved are nu- 


Among 


to Social 


Structure 


merous and their effects are constantly 
changing. Furthermore the lack of any 
appropriate methods of meeting such in- 
creasingly important forces as_ techno- 
logical changes, has accentuated the ad- 
ditional hazard of calculating survival 
rates, as no forecast of the permanency 
or the size of the normally employed 
may be made. To the above must also 
be added the fact that the high mor- 
tality rates of business establishments 
undermine even that stability which 
otherwise would have obtained. 
Few Reach Pension Age 

“It is evident that the combined inter- 
action of low survival rates for employes 
and for establishments has made employ- 
ment with the same concern until the 
customary age of retirement very im- 
probable for almost all but a mere hand- 
ful of workers. One estimate is avail- 
able on the basis of a study of pension 
plans of a number of comparative large, 
stable concerns, many of whom are pub- 
lic utilities. The conclusion developed 
upon the experience of such enterprises, 
which are exceptional rather than typi- 
cal, is that about 5 to 10% of the persons 
entering the service of a given company 
at 25 years, about 18% entering at 35 
years and 35 to 40% of those entering 
at 45 years will ultimately. attain’ the 
pensionable age with the companies. 
That these judgments are more like 
maximum than average experience for 
the manufacturing industries is suggest- 
ed by the preceding discussion. The ac- 
tual survival rates for the average work- 


er are very substantially smaller, both 
because of the smaller number who 
probably remain attached to the firms 
and the extremely high mortality rates 


for business establishments.” 
Comp-zehensive Piogram Needed 
Taking up the subject of a program 
to meet conditions, the report says: “A 
complete program must envisage assist- 
ance to all types of invz alided and su- 
perannuated persons. No discriminatory 
relief. policies should be promulgated. 
Such a program should generally include 
the following broad principles as guides 
for detailed planning: (1) The establish- 
ment of a special bureau in the state de- 
partment of social welfare to supervise 
and administer state and state aid work- 
shops for the partially employable; to 
supervise the home industry instructors 
and activities; to study the problem of 
employment for the partially employable 
in special institutions and organizations 
devoted to the care of the handicapped 
and other public and private organiza- 
tions. (2) The establishment of a larger 
number of public sheltered workshops 
and home industry schemes. (3) The 
designation of special workers in the 
state employment service for collecting 
jobs which can be performed by the pa: - 
tially employable. (4) The extension «f 
the present assistance plans to cover all 
types of the totally unemployable per- 
sons. The old age security law should 
he immediately amended so that persons 
65 years of age and over who are super- 


By Don Holbrook 


annuated, as well as noncitizens who 
otherwise are qualified, would be eligible 
for aid. Furthermore special arrange- 
ments should be made with the sheltered 
workshop and home industry organiza- 
tions to enable some system of augmen- 
tation of earnings to be developed which 
would stimulate the partially employable 
to effective, productive, gainful work. 
(5) Home social service should be pro- 
vided for the home bound unemployable 
persons. (6) The public nursing service 
should be extended so that it may find 
it possible to give more and special at- 
tention to the chronic cases. (7) The 
institutional program of the state should 
be carefully revised and reorganized to 
provide suitable hospital care for the 
chronic cases requiring permanent in- 
stitutional care and custodial provision 
for the unemployable who would find 
such institutions best suited to their 
needs.” 


Maintenance During Employment 


On the all important subject of “main- 
tenance during unemployment,” the re- 
port says: 


“The occasions for employment sepa- 
ration are numerous. Dismissal wages 
cannot be expected to prevent the lay- 
off of all veteran employes, not to speak 
of those who would not be qualified for 
such benefits. It, therefore, is necessary 
to consider whether financial provision 
for the unemployed need also be adopt- 
ed. The depression beginning in 1929 
had convinced many groups in the com- 
munity that the present methods of 
charitable relief are inadequate, uncer- 
tain and humiliating. The effect of the 
lack of adequate protection against the 
disastrous influences of unemployment 
upon the person, the home and the com- 
munity has been to multiply the ruin 
which even adequate financial provision 
could not avoid. In addition to direct 
assistance toward improving work quali- 
fications and locating work opportunities, 
the unemployed require a better organ- 
ized method of relief than now exists. 
In the United States two general 
schemes have been considered. On the 
one hand is unemployment insurance 
represented by the Ohio Unemployment 
Commission plan, and on the other hand 
is the unemployment reserve il 


scheme 11- 
lustrated by the Wisconsin Unemploy- 


ment Law and the proposals of the 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion. Both schemes provide for benefits 


to workers extending over a maximum 
of 13 weeks in a single year. The plans 
differ, however, with respect to the 
source of the contributions, the insur- 
ance carriers and the incentive toward 
employment stabilization. The insurance 
plan provides for the joint contributions 
of workers and emplovers, a state insur- 
ance carrier and for the varied rates of 
contributions depending upon the degree 
of irregularity of employment in an in- 
dustrial establishment. The reserve 
schemes call for contributions from the 
employer alone. The payments of each 
employer are considered separately as 


an employment reserve for his firm or 
may be polled within an industry, and 
the rates are adjusted so that the con- 
tributions may be stopped when the fund 
has $75 per worker, or dividends may be 
paid to the individual employer whose 
record warrants such repayments, On 
the whole, it appears that in this country 
experimentation will be carried on along 
both courses, 

“With the adoption of any of these 
schemes, it must not be forgotten that 
the problem of provision for the unem- 
ployed and idle has not been fully cov- 
ered. A supplementary state relief 
scheme must also be organized for those 
persons who do not become qualified for 
the benefits of the insurance or the re- 
serve plan, or who exhaust those bene- 
fits. The relief should be graduated 
cording to need and distributed through 
the public welfare departments in the 
state. State aid should assist these local 
agencies in the financing of such 
schemes. It must be understood that all 
relief plans must be coordinated with the 
services of the employment exchanges 
and the labor department so that the 
supply of workers may be directed to 
the proper geographical areas and _ in- 
dustries and be rehabilitated for the 
higher levels of employment.” 

Among the conclusions of the report 
are: “Modern industrial toil exacts an 
extreme sacrifice from its workers. Re- 
from its inevitable discipline, and 
the other interests ne- 
period of great produc- 
tivity have become a growing demand of 
the decade. Retirement at an earlier 
age than is now permitted, therefore, is 
supported both by considerations of the 
labor market and the interests of men. 
In fact, it has to a large extent already 
been brought about but industry has not 
concurrently accepted its just obligation 
of providing financial assistance to make 
the period of retirement an occasion for 
relaxation and diversion rather than one 
of concern for daily bread. It is recom- 
mended therefore that a contributory 
old-age pension plan be organized in this 
state. with the assistance of the workers, 
employers and the state for the purpose 
of making possible to retire men vol 
untarily at 60 years and women at 5 
years. 


lease 
opportunity for 
glected in the 


5 


“The problem of the employable 
middle-ag ae in our society must be met 


Their employment difficulties are real 
and their numbers make this — itive 
Nevertheless their position cannot be 
materially improved until a foontel at 
tack is made on the entire gamut of 


problems which has been outlined 
“Progress in these directions is imper- 
ative. eglect and indifference will not 
meet the problem. By failing to act we 
shall not remove the spectre threatening 
the security of the veterans of industry 
Such an attitude will only aggravate theit 
position, and create further cause for in 
dividual dissatisfaction, industrial unrest, 
and social instability. Aggressive direct 
action such as outlined above is the in- 
escapable method of solution.” 
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How States Line Up 
On Loan Regulations 


TWELVE ADOPT CHICAGO FORM 


Six States Intend to Make No Change; 
Montana Joins Florida and Alabama 
in Removing All Limits 


The present situation in the various 
states as to regulations on 
policy loan and surrender values is cov- 
ered in a special bulletin to members of 


emergency 


the American Life Convention prepared 
by Byron K. Elliott, manager and gen- 
eral counsel. 

Twelve states have now adopted the 


revised regulations substantially as rec- 
ommended by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners at Chicago. Six 
state departments have expressed the in- 
tention of making no such _ revision. 
Montana has removed all restrictions, as 
did Florida and Alabama in April. 
Following are the states that have act- 
ed or expressed views on the regulations : 


CALIFORNIA — Restrictive regulations 
extended to July 6, modified to comply 
with regulations recommended at June 
Commissioners’ meeting in so far as con- 
sistent with California statute. 
CONNECTICUT—On June 9 adopted 
regulations recommended by June Com- 
missioners’ meeting 

DELAWARE—On June 9 adopted reg- 


ulations recommended by June Commis- 


sioners’ meeting. 

ILLINOIS—On June 7 issued regulations 
which follow substantially the recom- 
mendations of the June meeting, except 


that Part II, with respect to the payment 
of interest on sums deposited or left 
with the company to accumulate, as well 
as installments payable without the ex- 
of an option, are to be paid under 
the regulations con- 
taining the language “shall pay,” rather 
than the form “may pay” 
which appears in the Commissioners’ rec- 


ercise 


a mandatory order, 


permissive 


ommended form. The order further con- 
tinues the 5% or $200 maximum on de- 
posit withdrawals. Further provision is 
made, under the reciprocal portion of the 
regulations, that any foreign company 
doing business in Illinois shall be per- 
mitted to observe in Illinois any rules, 


or regulations, or orders relating to pol- 
-y loans, surrenders and withdrawal of 
funds to which it is subject in the state 
of its domicile. 
INDIANA—Department contemplates no 
revision of regulations issued April 10. 
IOWA—No recent modifications. When 
issued, will be substantially as outlined 
at the June Commissioners’ meeting. 
KANSAS—No recent modifications. What 
modifications, if any, will be determined 
after conference with Kansas companies. 


MAINE—No recent modifications and no 
immediate change contemplated. 
MARYLAND—No revision of regula- 


tions issued May 4, nor are any contem- 
plated at 
MASSACHUSETTS—On June 9 issued 
substitute regulations substantially simi- 
lar to those recommended at June Com- 
missioners’ meeting. 
MICHIGAN—No recent revision. De- 
partment mtemplates no immediate 
change. 
MINNESOTA 
lations 
ommended at 
meeting 
MISSOURI—N¢ 
| 


mtemp 


present. 


On 
substantially 


June 10 issued regu- 
similar to those 
the June ( 


rec- 
ommissioners’ 
revision, and 
month. 


recent 
non this 
MONTANA—AII restrictive 
have been rescinded 
NEBRASKA—No recent 
tion not yet decided. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Restrictions mod- 
ified to comply with recommendations of 
June Commissioners’ meeting. 

NEW JERSEY—On June 6 adopted 
regulations recommended at June Com- 
missioners’ meeting. 


NEW YORK—On June 6 adopted regu- 


regulations 


revision. Ques- 


lations recommended at Chicago Com- 
missioners’ meeting 

NORTH DAKOTA—No recent modifica- 
\pril Convention form still being 
enforced and considered by Department 
most representative of present needs of 
Northwest section. Department will ob- 


tions, 


serve developments before making 
change. 
OHIO—No recent revision. Subject un- 


der consideration. 

PENNSYLVANIA—On June 6 Pennsyl- 
vania issued regulations substantially as 
recommended at the June Commissioners’ 
meeting, with modifications necessary 


under the Pennsylvania emergency in- 
surance law. 
TENNESSEE Department has ex- 


pressed intent to issue regulations sim- 
ilar to those recommended at June Com- 
missioners’ meeting. 

TEXAS—On June 16 issued new regula- 
tions, approved by Governor, substantial- 
ly conforming to those recommended at 
June Commissioners’ meeting. 
VERMONT—On June 10 issued regula- 
tions as recommended by June Commis- 


sioners’ meeting. 


WEST VIRGINIA—No recent revision 
and question not yet determined. 
WISCONSIN—No revision of regula- 


tions issued April 20 has been made, nor 
is any contemplated at present. 


WM. L. PERRIN DEAD 
William L. Perrin, oldest special agent 
Mutual Life 
region, died June 18 in 
the age of 91 


of the Penn Insurance Co. 


in the up-state 
his home in that city at 
years. He was ill but a short time prior 


to his death. 


Since 1889 Mr. Perrin had been a suc- 
cessful agent in the Rochester area, 
being one of the largest producers in 
western New York. He is survived by 


the widow, a son and two daughters. 


C. C. Herrick, Still 
Active, 90 Tomorrow 


A NEWARK PRUDENTIAL AGENT 


Was General Agent for Aetna Life in 
New Jersey in 1869; Still 
Soliciting Regularly 
Charles C. Herrick, who lays claim to 
being the oldest life underwriter in the 
country still writing business, will to- 
morrow celebrate his ninetieth birthday. 
He is a special agent of the Van Vliet 
& Keer agency of the Prudential, which 
is located in the home office of the com- 

pany at Newark. 

Mr. Herrick still solicits five days al- 
most every week, despite an injury to 
his hip in the Spring of 1932, from which 
he has not fully recovered. When not 
selling on the street he attends to a rose 
earden at his home in Roseville, a su- 
burb of Newark. 7 

The recent excitement over cash values 
and loans could never have arisen in 
Mr. Herrick’s earlier selling days. For- 
feitable provisions were contained in 
most of the policies, there being no such 
thing as cash value or surrender value. 
If a premium was not paid, the policy 
was forfeited. 

Conditions After Civil War Difficult, Too 

“It was quite a struggle to insure peo- 
ple at the time that I began,” Mr. Her- 
rick told The Eastern Underwriter. 
“The business expansion after the Civil 
War had resulted in the setting up of a 
number of companies without proper 
backing or experience. There were many 
failures, and the name of life insurance 
suffered. There was no state supervi- 
sion. A $1,000 policy seemed consider- 
able in those days, and if a man carried 
that amount he considered himself well 
insured and could hardly be gotten to 
increase it.” 

Since he Mr. Her- 


was twenty-threc 
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HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THE 





EISENDRATH 





BUSINESS BUILDING BUREAU? 





problems.” For example:— 


prospect. 


amount. 
—a $50,000 policy was sold! 


obligation. 





The Bureau offers a personalized service to brokers who “have 


Mr. M recently submitted a $10,000 application on a substantial 
After thoroughly discussing the case, the Eisendrath 
Business Building Bureau developed a definite need for a larger 
The Bureau worked in close cooperation with Mr. M and 


This same type of personalized service is offered to you—without 
Telephone CHickering 4-4400 for further details. 


AGENCY 





912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


THE GUARDIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





LIFE 
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rick has received no salary, living on 

commissions for sixty-seven years 
Toward the end of the Civil War ie 

1864 Mr. Herrick joined a New Haven 


Conn., agency, representing the Aetna 
Life and the Travelers. He had been 
in a New Haven bank for two years 


before that. He was soon made general 
agent for the Aetna Life in New Haven 
_ In 1869 the company had two open- 
ings: Kansas and Newark. Mr. Her. 
rick chose Newark and came to New 
Jersey as state general agent. He re- 
mained with the Aetna Life until 1993 
when he joined the Prudential. There. 
fore he celebrated his thirtieth annivyer- 
sary with the agency last month, 

Mr. Herrick is the oldest living mem- 
ber of the Roseville Lodge of Masons 
having been a charter member when the 
lodge was organized in 1875. He is a 
prominent Mason, having served as wor- 
shipful master and as grand chaplain of 
the Grand Lodge of New Jersey. Early 
New England settlers who colonized in 
Massachusetts in 1680 were among his 
ancestors. 


CO. HOLDINGS OF FRISCO 


Receivership Schedules Show Insurance 
Companies Among Largest Owners 
of Railroad’s Bonds 
Insurance companies were shown as 
among the principal holders of the bonds 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad 
and its subsidiaries in financial sched- 
ules filed with the United States District 
Court in St. Louis in conjunction with 
the steps being taken to reorganize 
the raiiroad under the amended _ bank- 

ruptcy law. 

Holdings in Frisco bonds were listed 
as follows: Metropolitan Life, $15,051,- 
000; New York Life, $11,200,000; Pruden- 
tial, $6,389,000; Aetna Life, $2,625,000; 
John Hancock Mutual, $1,800,000; Mu- 
tual Lite of New York, $1,700,000; Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, $1,171,000; 
Missouri State Life, $200,000, and Amer- 
ican Automobile, $60,000. 

The bondholders list contained 30,000 
names. 

The schedules filed in court list stock 
outstanding on June 1 at $114,590,690 and 
unmatured funded debts, $261,588,596. 
The outstanding equipment trust certifi- 
cates were given at $20,947,000, with $2,- 
431,000 past due. Matured and unpaid 
funded debts were listed at $52,050, but 
it was stated funds to take care of these 
matured obligations are now in _ the 
hands of the trustees. Bank loans were 
listed at $5,136,961, loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation $5,19,- 
000 and loans from Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration, $3,805,175. 


$112,500,000 MORE FOR DOLE 
British Unemployment Insurance System 
Provisions Extended to June, 
1934, by New Bill 

The unemployment insurance (expiring 
enactment) bill, which was recently in- 
troduced in the British House of Com- 
mons by the Minister of Labor, Sir 
Henry Betterton, will add $112,500,000 to 
the estimates of the current financial 
year, and $150,000,000 for a full year. The 
estimates already issued for the present 
financial year total $1,955,894,920, so that 
the addition will bring them to $2,068,- 
394,920. 

When the national estimates were 1s- 
sued a note was appended stating that 
the estimate for the Ministry of Labor 
did not cover a full year’s provision for 
a large class of transitional payments and 
other services, the statutory authority 
for which expired on June 30, and pro- 
vision for which was made only to that 
date. These are now extended to June 
30, 1934. 

The bill also continues the removal of 
certain anomalies, maintains the rate © 
benefit for adult dependents, keeps 1m 
being the substitution for the “genuinely 
seeking work” condition of a disquali- 
fication to apply for, or refusal to accept, 
suitable employment, and continues the 
provision of approved courses of instruc- 
tion for juveniles. 
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poston Underwriters 
Hear Joseph C. Behan 


HAVE 200 AT ROOF LUNCHEON 





etts Mutual Officer Stresses 
rr For Sound Practices by 
Agents in Field 





The Boston Association of Life Un- 
jewriters put over an innovation on 
quesday in the form of a luncheon on 
the Hotel Westminster roof when Joseph 
¢. Behan, vice-president of the Massa- 
ciusetts Mutual of Springfield, gave a 
gne talk on “The Second Lap.” Ordi- 
sarily there is no regular luncheon of 
ihe association in June but President 
Harold P. Cooley believed that if some- 
thing a “little different” were staged the 
cowd would turn out. He was right. 
Nearly 200 were present at the luncheon 
and all had a good time. 

President Cooley called attention to 
the fact that the Boston Association had 
been asked to endorse one of the can- 
didates for president of the National As- 
ciation, He said that the Boston ex- 
ecutive committee had voted not to en- 
dorse any candidate but it did commend 
to the consideration of the National Ad- 
sory Nominating Committee the name 
of “Ted” Riehle of New York. 

Mr. Behan made a hit with his Bos- 
ton audience. He said that the men and 
women engaged in the life insurance 
business in New England were very for- 
tunate as conditions there were much bet- 
te than elsewhere in the country. He 
aid that the fighting spirit should be 
cultivated, and that cheerfulness and 
faith were necessary today more than 
eer before. He believed that the in- 
surance agents had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to spread cheerfulness and con- 
fidence among the people with whom 
they daily came in contact. 

Mr. Behan said that clean methods 
should be the order of the day. Every 
agent should fight if necessary to save 
the other fellow’s business, for in keep- 
ig a policyholder in the company in 
which he is now insured was in the best 
interest of the business. There should 
beno twisting, no sharp practices of any 
tind employed at this time. Today the 
public has confidence in life insurance, 
sid Mr. Behan, and we should keep it 
intact. 

He paid high compliment to President 
Roosevelt who, he said, had_ started 
things going. He is a man of action, 
ne said, and has done a great work in 
nilding up the spirit of the people. 
What the business needs today, said 
Mr. Behan, is more salesmen and fewer 
representatives. It was highly impera- 
lve that the agent know what he is 
doing when he goes out to meet the peo- 
ple. He should be thoroughly informed 
about his business. He should practice 
‘ound underwriting in its every phase. 





WALTER T. SHEPARD RESIGNS 


lincoln .National Vice-President Will 
anage Company’s Los Angeles 
Agency; Dern His Successor 
Walter T. Shepard, vice-president in 
Marge of agencies of the Lincoln Na- 
lonal Life of Fort Wayne, who has been 
m the home office of the company for 
more than a quarter of a century, has 
signed and will take over the manage- 
ment of a general agency of the com- 
omg in Los Angeles. A, L. Dern, who 
Was elected vice-president of the com- 
_ at the last meeting, assumed Mr. 
~hepard’s duties. 
This change is made at the suggestion 
‘ Mr. Shepard’s physician, as his health 
“Snot been up to par for several 
Pe Be Shepard has been with the 
‘ld + oe ational since 1908, and he has 
"ese posts of superintendent of agen- 
ee of agencies, vice-president, 
tr of the board and the company 
X€cutive committee, 






























Something 
To Consider 





Here is an incident that might 
have occurred in any city or town. 


“I can’t meet my taxes,” Jones told his life 
insurance man, “unless I let my policy go. 


The mortgage holder is pressing me, too.” 
The life insurance man smiled. 


“But 


if taxes and mortgage interest are annoy- 


“T’ve heard that one before,” he said. 


ing you what would they do to your wife 


if you left her without anything?” 








Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 





Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
































Annuity Rates To Be 
Raised Next Month 


INCREASES AVERAGE 7% TO 8% 





Decreasing Interest Earnings, Low Mor- 
tality of Annuitants and Growing 
Taxes Chief Causes 





The companies have been studying for 
some time their experience on annuity 
business together with the trend in in- 
terest earnings, taxes and other factors 
entering into calculations that would af- 
fect costs and returns on annuity poli- 
cies. As a result of these definite trends 
a large number of companies will in- 
crease annuity rates on July 1. 

Why Changes Are Necessary 

The situation that makes this neces- 
sary is clearly stated by the actuary of 
one piominent company. He says to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“The chief reasons for increasing an- 
nuity rates are the improvement in the 
rate of annuity mortality and during the 
past few months there is evidence of an 
increasing interest in annuities and the 
annuity business done by all companies 
is, I believe, larger than ever before. 
Furthermore the tax increases fall more 
heavily on annuity rates. I do not think 
in the past that we have quite taken 
care of the possibilities of taxation under 
these contracts especially in states such 
as Massachusetts where there is a tax 
every year upon the reserve value of 
the policy. There is also a feeling that 
the sate of interest might not be quite 
so high as it has been in the past and 
it is desirable also to have this in mind 

“As you may be aware, the English 
companies have made increases in their 
rates and the Canadian companies oper- 
ating in England haye likewise increased 
their rates. It seems to be a feature of 
annuity mortality that the rate continues 
to improve, that is, against the company, 
irrespective of other conditions.” 

Another actuary of a well known com- 
pany says, “Our annuity experience has 
heen rather satisfactory the last six years 
or so and were it not for the fact that 
we are facing these fundamental changes 
in mortality and interest which would 
necessarily affect the cost of life annui- 
ties considerably, we would not feel it 
necessary to change our rates.” 

Action Taken by Some Companies 

The increase in annuity rates expected 
to be made will run generally from 7 to 
8%. Some company rates will be less 
and others more. 

The Prudential has already sent to its 
agents new rates effective July 1 which 
represent an average increase of around 
7%. 
The New York Life will put its new 
annuity rates into effect July 6, the in- 
crease being about 8%. The increase ap- 
plies to Immediate Annuities, whether 
with or without cash refund, Deferred 
Annuities and Joint Survivorship Annui- 
ties. On certain other annuities there 
will not be an increase in New York Life 
rates. 

The Equitable Society, New York, is 
planning to put increased rates in effect 
early in July for non-participating an 
nuity contracts. Under the new rates 
the rate of return on the consideration 
paid for Age 60 will be approximately 
6/10 of 1% less than heretofore, the de- 
crease being slightly more for the olde: 
ages and somewhat less for the younge1 
ages. 

The Mutual Life has decided to in 
crease the single premiums for imme- 
diate annuitics on the first of next 
month, The increase in the premiun will 
be somewhere between 7 and 8%. In- 
creases will be made in rates for sev- 
eral other plans of annuities. 

The Home Life, New York, revised its 
entire annuity set-up at the beginning 
of this year but it is quite possible in 
view of the trend that the company may 
make a further revision in the light of 
circumstances which have developed sinc¢ 
that time. It is not likely that any fur 
ther revision will be made before the 
close of the year. 
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Best’s Rating Chart 
Shows Co. Assets Up 


1933 EDITION OF TABLES OUT 





Company Statements Indicate That 
Moratorium Was Purely a Banking 
Reaction, Best & Co. Says 





An increase in assets and a slight drop 
in insurance in force for all companies 
re shown by the 1933 edition of Best’s 
Life Rating Chart, which has just been 
issued. The chart shows in concise form 
the principal items from the statements 
of 305 legal reserve life companies, being 
practically all companies 
Ordinary business in 


authorized to 
write the United 
States. 

Figures totalled from the chart show 
that total admitted assets as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, stand at $22,155,000,000 as 
compared with $21,569,000,000 for the pre- 
vious year. Capital is $162,000,000; sur- 
plus and similar funds, $1,196,000,000; net 
reserve $17,910,000,000; total income $5,- 
177,000,000; total disbursements $4,512,- 
000,000; total paid policyholders $3,298,- 
000,000; insurance written $15,914,000,000, 
and insurance in force $109,073,000,000. 
The insurance in force for the previous 
vear was $115,064,000,000 and the current 
figure represents a moderate decrease. 
This decrease, however, is not large 
when compared with other lines of busi- 
ness, etc., and the income of the com- 
panies has held up remarkably well, com- 
ments the Best Co. 

Analyzes Cash Position 

“While the cash position of the life 
companies is not as strong as the dif- 
ference between income and disburse- 
ments would indicaté, for the reason that 
money paid out in policy loans is con- 
sidered an investment and not a dis- 
bursement, and is not listed in disburse- 
ments, although it is in fact paid out in 
cash, yet even if this increase is taken 
into account, it will be found that the 
life companies as a group had a consid- 
erable plus cash income for the year 1932 
in spite of the abnormally heavy drain 
for loans and surrender. There was also 
some gain to the companies from matur- 
ing investments which was not shown on 
the income side, which partly offsets the 
says the Best Co 

“These figures furnish the proof that 
the moratorium on loans and surrenders 
which has now been practically lifted was 
due entirely to the banking difficulties 
and not to any financial pressure on the 
life companies themselves. Had we a 
competent and strong branch banking 
system in this countrv, such as there is 
in Canada, for example, there can be no 
question but that the life companies 
would have continued the payment of all 
policy obligations uninterruptedly.” 

Besides information usually given in 
pocket charts, Best’s Life Insurance Rat- 
ing Chart shows the percentage of dis- 
tribution of assets in seven principal 
classes of investments, the reserve basis, 
the mortality ratio for three years, the 
net interest earned for three years, a 
specially computed expense ratio for two 
years, and figures bearing on policy net 
cost at age 35 on the three principal 
forms of Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life 
and 20 Year Endowment. Also there is 
shown Best’s general policyholders’ rat- 
ing, which is based on the complete con- 
vention form statement of the company 
together with its supporting schedule 


above,’ 





NEW MADISON ASS’N OFFICERS 


William F. Winterble, Madison, Wis., 
manager for the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, has been elected president of the 
Madison Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. His associate officers will be M. G. 
Huber, Aetna Life, vice-president; Wal- 
ter C. Rhodes, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, secretary, and M. G. Graff, Mutual 
Life of New York, treasurer. Associa- 
tion membership increased during the 
year. 


Late H. O. Fishback Was 


Twenty Years Commissioner 


H. O. Fishback, retired insurance com- 
missioner of the state of Washington 
who died last week, was an outstanding 
ficure in the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners for a score of 
years. He was 74 years old. Mr. Fish- 
back had left office on the first of this 
year, being succeeded by William A. 
Sullivan. 

His service as commissioner was con- 
tinuous from 1912. The commissioner in 
Washington is elected by the people 
every four years, and Mr. Fishback was 
elected five times to serve twenty years. 

In 1924 Mr. Fishback became president 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. He continued to attend 
commissioners’ conventions until recent- 
ly. A large man, he was unable to sleep 
in Pullman berths, which made a long 
trip difficult for him. 

Born in 1859 at Rochester, Minn., the 
place now famed for the Mayo Clinic, he 
was educated at the high school there. 
He moved to Washington, where he be- 
came a farmer, and in 1908 he was elected 
a state senator. His career as commis- 
sioner began four years later. 

At the beginning of this year he re- 
tired to his farm at Adna, Wash., where 
he specialized in raising Poland china 
hogs. He died at the farm. 

A son, H. O. Fishback, Jr., is assistant 
vice-president of the Northern Life of 
Seattle. 


if he lickett TILA Lincoln owned hy 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. Fort Wayne, 
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BANKERS LIFE $1,000,000 DAY 
On June 15, the day of its fifty-fourth 
anniversary, the Bankers Life of Iowa 
received over $1,000,000 in new business. 
This brought business for the first half 


of June up to $2,700,000, a gain of 20% 
as compared with the first half of June a 
year ago and a gain of 25% over the first 
half of May this year. 
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Designed—Not Adapted 


extensively for business purposes. 


insurance are used 
How- 
American offers _ 


Continental 
a special Business Policy designed to meet 
requirements of 
partnerships. 
policy is in keeping with the Company's 
offer 
plans of insurance from the standpoint 
At age 35, $100,000 calls 
for a premium of only $1,717 and this 
further 
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Samuel Brandwein, Manager 
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Wm. Montgomery Sees 
Business as Improving 


RETURNS FROM NATIONAL TOUR 





Volume of Transactions and Employ. 
ment Index Up, Acacia Mutual 
President Says After Trip 





“There can be no questioning the fac 
that business as a whole is_ showin 
marked signs of improvement,” is thy 
statement of William Montgomery, pre: 
ident of the Acacia Mutual, who has jus 
returned from a tour of the country a 
tending regional conventions of th 
Acacia. He says, “On every hand, in: 
parts of the country, returning confiden 
among the people is being signalized | 
actual increases in the volume of bus 
ness transacted. Of paramount impor 
tance, the trend of employment is 
ward. 

“The results achieved through Acaci 
series of regional conferences are pr 
tical examples of this improvement wh 
I feel is taking place in numerous line 
of endeavor. These conferences not on 
proved to be stimulating to officers 
the company, managers of the branch 
and the agents in the field. but they we 
fruitful from the practical standpoint 
developing business. And of importan 
to evervone is the fact that, now mor 
than a few months ago, there is busines 
to develop. 

“Our regional conferences began 
San Francisco, where $1,850,000 of bus 
ness was written; then came to Atlant 
City, with $1. 853.660: Chicago, $1 94e 
Columbus, O., $1,144,800; Atlanta, (i 
$1,007,085, and Dallas, Tex., $810,500. 

Conservation Also Improved 

“Tt is of the most outstanding signit 

cance that not only is Acacia’s busine 
volume increasing but conservation likt 
wise is revealing a substantially im 
proved tone. Much of this is due, 
course, to the fact that Acacia alwa 
has concentrated a great deal of atte 
tion on its conservation program; 
the fact that business cenerally is ga! 


ing naturally is most helpful to us alo@ 


this line. Lapses are declining; te" 
statements are increasing. 

“From the standpoint both of the: 
tional economic situation as a whole # 
of the specific impressive business act’ 
tion recently registered by Acacia, ' 
feel emphatically 
basis of the broad as well as the indi 
ual outlook, we feel that there is sol! 
basis for far -ereater confidence # 
optimism.” 


ATLANTIC LIFE 10% GAIN 


Applications received by the Atlan! 


Life during May were 10% greater ths 
in May, 1932, and the total of ap yplicatio" 
received this year to date is greater th 
that figure last year, according to Vie 


encouraged. On # 





President William H. Harrison. 
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Every — in Business Advertising the 


will be interested in how EQUITABLE CASE 
Boyd & Roberts benefited by 
<<« METHOD 


the Equitable CASE METHOD 


A toy making firm, which we shall call 
Boyd & Roberts, recently faced a prob- 
lem which is typical of many businesses For several years the “Case Method’”’ has 
today. 

ap ae ee been used in the educational training courses 
it was realized that the survivor would 
have the alternatives of buying out the of The Equitable. By means of it, Equitable 
widow, taking her into partnership, tak- 
ing into partnership the person to whom ‘ 
she sold, or liquidating. To both men Agents have been taught to analyze a man’s 
only the first of these seemed desirable, 
but neither had sufficient funds reserved 


need for life insurance, and to fit the policies 


for such a contingency. 


They talked it over with an Equitable to his specific requirements. 
representative. After studying the details 
of their financial set-up, he recommended 
an insurance policy on the life of each, 
with an arrangement for the transfer of 
The Case Method ... an the deceased partner's interest to the sur- 
Equitable service that measures 
your insurance exactly to 
your needs 


The EQUITABLE “CASE METHOD” of 


vivor. The policy provided the funds to 
accomplish this. 


life insurance planning is now being brought 
How Equitable protection can be ap- 
plied to your business is explained in an 


Your business too has its special neeus, interesting booklet which you are cavinnd before the publie in a series of advertise- 


and these must be taken into account 


when considering any life insurance pro- to send for. 


gram to cover your key men. This 1s just ments in national magazines and weeklies. 
what an Equitable representative does. 
Trained in applying the Case Method, 
he will give you information and sugges- 4 . M 

el ce ho igs eh It is hoped thereby to acquaint the public 
your case. Then, if you like, he will out- 


line a definite and effective program. 2 . . 
"The Equitable Cesc Methed con be ap- with the value of a careful study of the indi- 
plied also to the life insurance needs of TH a EQU ITABLE 

d women in all walks of lif . . 
ee eee FAIR = JUST vidual’s needs before a particular type of 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Tn rare policy is recommended. The advertising is 








SOCIETY also designed to call attention to the fact that 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE US. Equitable Agents are especially trained to 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


render such a service. 














THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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H. Duval of McMillen 
Agency Keeps Up Pace 


THIRTY-TWO LIVES, $125,000 IN MAY 





Agency Meeting Hears Charlie Brickley, 
Famous Athlete; Many Athletic Stars 
in the McMillen Organization 





At the special meeting of the Clifford 
L. McMillen Agency of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual, New York, on Monday 
morning the speaker was Charlie Brick- 
ley, famous All-American halfback and 
captain of the 1914 Harvard football 
team. Mr. Brickley was right at home 
because the McMillen agency has a num- 
ber of noted athletes in the organization, 
among them being “Pi” Way, Yale 1915; 
Francis K. Scovil, Columbia 1922; Joe 
McGlone, Harvard 1926 and Hertie Bar- 
res, Yale 1932, all now associates of Clif- 
ford L. McMillen. 

Mr. Brickley gave a most interesting 
and practical talk emphasizing the im- 
portant part one’s physical condition 
plays in maintaining enthusiasm so es- 
sential to any salesman. He received an 
enthusiastic demonstration at the con- 
clusion of his talk. 


Herman Duval’s Remarkable Record 


Grant L. Hill, production manager of 
the agency, announced the paid-for fig- 
ures of associates for the agents’ year 
just concluded, as well as the previous 
monthly figures. He paid special tribute 
to the remarkable record of Herman Du- 
val, veteran million dollar producer, who 
again led the agency. In 1915 the North- 
western Mutual instituted a “Marathon 
Club” composed of agents who pay for 
100 or more lives in the company’s club 
year which ends May 31. Since its in- 
ception Herman Duval has been a mem- 
ber of the group with an excess of 100 
lives each year and with considerably in 
excess of $1,000,000 paid for business. It 
was brought out that in May Mr. Duval 
paid for thirty-two lives, for over $125.- 
000. Charles Kreter and Walter Red- 
erscheid, associates of the office, also 
qualified for the Marathon Club with ex- 
cellent records. 


McCARTHY PRES. HORNELL ASS’N 





New Up-state Life Underwriters Group 
to Hold Monthly Meetings; 
Other Officers 
Maxwell V. McCarthy was named 
president of the newly formed Hornell, 
N. Y., Life Underwriters Association at 
an organization meeting in that up-state 

city last week-end. 

John J. Casey is vice-president of the 
new group, Charles J. Stoddard is sec- 
retary and John Allen is treasurer. The 
executive board is composed of Don 
Alderman, Morris O’Connor, Earl Zim- 
merman, Charles Cutler, Leslie Schnurle 
and William H. McMillen, Jr. 

Underwriters within an area of ap- 
proximately fifty miles will be admitted 
to membership in the new group. 
Monthly meetings will be held. 


H. P. AIKEN RESIGNS 

Hazen P. Aiken, superintendent of 
agents of the Continental Assurance, has 
resigned. Mr. Aiken was a_ Detroit 
agent, writing general business but spe- 
cializing on health and accident lines for 
the Fidelity & Casualty. before he be- 
came connected with the Continental 
Casualty and Continental Assurance nine 
years ago. He was placed in charge of 
non-cancellable accident and health pro- 
duction for that company in 1925, and in 
1927 also took over the commercial acci- 
dent production sunervision. In 1929 he 
became superintendent of agents in the 
life company, continuing with the non- 
cancellable accident and health work. 

JOINS ACACIA MUTUAL 

Daryl D. Johns, for the past three and 
one-half years field assistant with the 
Central Life of Iowa, has been appointed 
field supervisor of the Acacia Mutual 
Life at Washington, D. C. 


Volume Shows Upward 
Trend, Says Bureau 


UNDER _ 1932 





MAY ONLY 10% 





Gains Follow That of Other Industries; 
New England Made Best Show- 
ing of Country 





Sales of Ordinary life insurance in the 
United States during May were only 10% 
below sales for May, 1932. This experi- 
ence, which represents the smallest de- 
crease in production in one month as 
compared with the same month of the 
preceding year since January, 1932, cor- 
responds very favorably with the ac- 
celeration in other industries, says the 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford in 
reporting the figures. 

Sales for the first five months of the 

year were 22% below those for the same 
period a year ago. When the monthly 
ratio is better than the year-to-date com- 
parison an upward trend is indicated. 
This has been true during both April 
and May in every section of the country 
with the exception of the West North 
Central. In this section the two ratios 
were the same in April, but the monthly 
comparison indicated an upward trend in 
May. The New England Section made 
the best monthly showing with a decrease 
of only 5%. The East and West North 
Central and the East South Central sec- 
tions all showed better than average ex- 
perience. Of the individual states seven 
showed a larger volume of sales this May 
than in May last year. These states were 
New Jersey, Ohio, Missouri, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Utah and Oregon. 
Although the usual seasonal fluctuation 
in life insurance sales shows a decline 
from the March volume during both April 
and May, actual sales in May this year 
were larger than for any other month. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


One Sales Meeting in Chicago July 10-12 
Planned by Company Instead of 
Usual Regional Meetings 

Instead of holding its usual regional 
sales meetings the Lincoln National Life 
will hold one large national convention 
at Chicago this year, for which prelim- 
inary plans have now been made, accord- 
ing to A. L. Dern, vice-president of the 
company. The meeting will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel July 10, 11 
and 12. The special arrangement is so 
that qualifying agents may attend the 
World’s Fair. About 300 agents are ex- 
pected. 

Representatives attending the conven- 
tion who have never before visited the 
home office in Fort Wayne, Ind., will be 
taken on a special side trip to inspect the 
company’s building. 








ELECT MOORES AT ST. LOUIS 





National Life (Vt.) Man President of 
Life Underwriters Association; 
Other Officers and Directors 
H. A. Moores of the National Life of 
Vermont was elected president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of St, 
Louis at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation held at the Statler Hotel June 22. 
Other officers are: First vice-president, 
Arthur P. Shugg, Aetna Life; second 
vice-president, Arthur E. Miller, North- 
western Mutual directors, terms to ex- 
pire in 1934, F. F. Sale, Missouri State 
Life, and Howard H. Cammack, John 
Hancock, both to fill out unexpired 
terms; for directors, terms to expire in 
1936, D. M. Johnson, Phoenix Mutual, 
and Ray Martin, Home Life of New 


York. 


NEW HOME LIFE DIRECTOR 
Henry Sillcocks, a member of the law 
firm of Tanner, Sillcocks & Friend of 
New York City, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Home Life of New York. 











prosperity. 


SAFETY IN CROSSING 
“NO MAN'S LAND” 


Life insurance is helping many a man to get safely 
across the ''No Man's Land" between depression and 


At a time when many trusted resources, tradi- 
tionally regarded as stable and secure, have 
proved unequal to the strain of a world depres- 
sion, life insurance has met fully and promptly 
every demand made upon it. 


The total amount paid by the Sun Life to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries since the Company was 
organized is more than $700,000,000. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA © 


Head Office: MONTREAL 



















Postpone Wisconsin 
Unemployment Measure 

COMMISSION MAY SET DATE 

Contributions Not To Be Payable Until 


After July 1, 1934, in 
Any Event 








Governor Schmedeman of Wisconsin 
has signed a bill postponing the effective 
date of Wisconsin’s pioneering unem- 
ployment compensation reserves act until 
economic conditions indicate recovery of 
business and employment. 

The bill also reduces from 175,000 to 
139,000 the number of employes which 
must be covered by voluntary unemploy- 
ment reserve systems to avoid establish- 
ment of a compulsory state system to 
apply to those employes not under ap- 
proved voluntary reserve aid plans. 

Contributions to the unemployment re- 
serve funds will begin, under terms of the 
postponement measure, within sixty to 
ninety days after the industrial commis- 
sion found business recovery sufficient to 
warrant placing the plan into effect. 

In no event shall contributions become 
payable until after July 1, 1934, regard- 
less of the effective date of the act. 





COMPANY CHICAGO EXHIBITS 





Lincoln National Life Has Three Dis- 
plays Concerning Its Namesake Pres- 
ident at World’s Fair 

The Lincoln National Life has three 
displays of Lincolniana in different parts 
of the World’s Fair Century of Progress 
exhibition in Chicago. At the Wigwam 
in the Lincoln group exhibit at the fair 
the Lincoln National has a series of val- 
uable Currier & Ives cartoons featuring 
Lincoln’s political campaigns of 1860 and 
1864. The Wigwam is a reproduction of 
the convention hall where Lincoln was 
nominated for President and is one of a 
group of Lincoln buildings. 

Bronze statues of Lincoln are shown 
in enlarged photographs on display dur- 
ing the entire fair period at the IIlinois 
Host Building. 

In the Horticultural group an unusual 
display sponsored by the company shows 
Lincoln’s Indiana home and dooryard as 
it appeared in Spencer County, Indiana, 
in the year 1818 All flowers, trees, 
shrubs, rocks, etc., are the same as those 
of Lincoln’s time. 





MO. DEPARTMENT CHANGES 


Superintendent of Insurance Joseph B. 
Thompson of Missouri has announced 
the appointment of Miss Catherine Mc- 
Grath as the St. Louis deputy superin- 
tendent of the insurance department and 
Owen Wilson as the St. Louis financial 
adviser for the department. Both are 
Democrats and will replace Mrs. Celeste 
Blesse as deputy and Judge William J. 
Blesse as the financial adviser. The 
Blesses are Republicans. 

In making the appointments Thompson 
accepts the selections of Emmett R. 
O’Malley of Kansas City, who will suc- 
ceed him as State Superintendent of In- 
surance on or about July 1. 





CANADIAN CONSERVATION HEAD 


R. B. Wallace of the conservation de- 
partment, Manufacturers Life of Canada, 
was elected president of the Conserva- 
tion Association of Canada at its recent 
annual meeting in Waterloo, Ont. The 
association was formed in 1931. 


Cc. L. U. EXAMINATIONS 
Examinations for the degree of Char- 
tered Life Underwriter were held, June 
15-17, at fifty-seven colleges and univer- 
sities in thirty-one states under the aus- 
pices of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. The total number of can- 

didates was greater than in 1932. 





It’s a good idea to open the door with 
confidence —Equiowa. 
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Charles B. Knight Agency Holds Outing 


By W. L. Hadley 


There may be better ideas for the en- 
tertainment of a home office staff of a 
company, or the production department 
of a company, or a general agency, than 
a field day, or a golf tournament, with 
other sports thrown in; but nothing the 
writer has heard of comes more nearly 
filling the bill to the general liking of 
everybody than a day of mixed sports. 
Always there is something on the bill of 
fare of sport contests that appeals to 
both the young and the older members 
of an organization. 

Golf gets under the skin of more folk 
than the other sports—with the possible 
exception of a baseball game—and it 
doesn’t matter how well or how poorly 
the contestants play the ancient and hon- 
orable game, they get a kick out of it. 
In fact, it occurs to me that the duffer 
really enjoys his game more than the 
low score shooter. They laugh at all 
sorts of shots, and they make a larger 
assortment of shots than the more expert 
golfers. And to my mind the golfer who 
allows golf to become his or her master 
to the extent that more important things 
with which thev are connected suffer, is 
very unwise. Some years ago I adopted 
golf as a matter of physical recreation 
on the advice of mv family physician, 
he. suggesting that I drop tennis, only 
because it was impossible to plav tennis 
often enough to keep in condition to 
meet the rather strenuous requirements 
of that game. Perhans I am wrong in 
saying I plav golf. Mavbe I should sav 
I play at golf. The main point about it 
is, I enioy it no matter whether my score 
is in the low nineties or well over a 
hundred. 

Had a fine time out at the Lakeville 
Golf and Country Club on Long Island 
last week with members of the C. B. 
Knight Agency, Inc., of the Union Cen- 
tral Life, in New York. Incidentally I 
found out who and what a DARK 
HORSE was and is in golf. In this par- 
ticular case it was W. Howard Cox, of 
Cincinnati, and he is president of the 
Union Central Life. Measured alongside 
his brand of golf—he shot a gross 84 the 
first time over the Lakeville course—I 
am a Shetland pony or a cross-bred don- 
key. I have come to learn that most of 
the insurance company presidents shoot 
what is generally termed a high grade 
brand of golf. And, confidentially, it is 
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my notion they get an extra kick out of 
riding a newspaper man on the losing 
end of a game. If you are invited to join 
a ioursome made up of one or more life 
insurance company presidents my advice 
is to brush up on your game and watch 
your step unless you don’t mind being 
taken over. 

In addition to being a par golfer Mr 
Cox is a crack shot holding the Ohio 
and Middle West championships in four 
fields—rifle, pistol, trap shooting and 
archery. 

President Cox Took First Prize 


Last Friday the members of the 
Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., jour- 
neyed down to the Lakeville Golf & 
Country Club near Great Neck, L. I. to 
celebrate the successful agency contest 
which was conducted in May. Over one 
hundred and thirty members participated 
and spent the afternoon in the various 
activities that this delightful club offers. 
lhe tennis courts had their quota; the 
Swimming pool was the main attraction 
to many; but the big event of the day 
was a golf tournament in which two 
teams under Captains Dr. J. B. Procter 
medical examiner, and Oscar Wirtz 
fought it out on the greens and fairways 
Eleven foursomes teed off and Dr. Proc- 
ter's team was‘ declared the winner, his 
side having bagged six matches out of 
eleven. 

_W. Howard Cox, president of the 
Union Central, took the New York bovs 
over, coming in with low medal score of 
84 and winning first prize. Major A. P 
Simmonds and Harold Parsons tied for 
second place and the toss of a coin gave 
the major the second prize 

In the evening a beefsteak dinner was 
served. After dinner Walter E. Barton, 
vice-president of the agency, as toast- 
master, introduced Paul S. Ranck, who 
awarded the prizes. President Cox then 
spoke ontimistically and outlined the 
company’s plans for the near future. 
Captain Fritz Duquesne spoke briefly on 
his experiences as agent of the Central 
Powers during the World War 

The speeches were followed by an en- 
tertainment under the leadership of Ed- 
gar Joseph. This included a clever skit 
burlesquing the Union Central radio pro- 
grams “Roses and Drums.” 


The photographs of the players were 


taken by H. L. Clinkscales of the agency 
who displayed his skill under adverse 
weather conditions for photography 
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A Practical Course 
In Working Principles 


Better Methods of ac 


Life Insurance 


By 
L. L. Montgomery 


(This is the Sixth Installment of the Series) 


The Mental Attitude 


The previous articles in this series gave 
a basic understanding of a working sales 
formula as a help to the effective sys- 
tematizing of material and its use in a 
sales way, that is, objectively or as it 
relates to a prospective client. It was 
made clear that company and life under- 
writer were merely means to an end. 

In the present article I propose to take 
up the matter of the mental attitude of 
the life underwriter himself, because 
whatever methods and tools may be sug- 
gested for his use they are of little value 
unless backed up by the right mental 
attitude 

I define right mental attitude as that 
state within the life underwriter when 
he feels that he is fitted for his work, 
that no one has a better right than he 
has in his way of serving society and 
that there is nothing else he would rather 
do than carry on as a life underwriter 
and by carrying on I mean constant ac- 
tivity in the field, getting applications be- 
cause of a conviction that it is the finest 
thing he can do for his fellow men—a 
restless, eager, impelling drive from 
within—the same inner drive that is 
found in the great preacher, the great 
teacher and the great scientist. Like 
life itself it is beyond analysis but is 
there in the winners. Even in begin- 
ners if there be but a spark of this 
thing, proper training methods will de- 
velop it into a powerful force. Without 
it, all the training in the world will be 
futile 

Should Have Broad View 

It is therefore very essential that as 
a life underwriter, or prospective life 
underwriter, that you get a broad survey 
of your relation to society and under- 
stand the chang ges that will be brought 
about by your actions and your activi- 
ties in society. It is a question of action 
and reaction. You represent a motivat- 
ing force. Is this force being applied for 
good? Should this force not be applied 
as aggressively as possible in view of the 
exploiters who also bring a force to bear 
though of a different kind resulting in a 
social waste? A little child may like to 
play with the nice bright shiny teapot 
where his reflection is seen and suffer, 
whereas it were wisdom for the child to 
make a test by putting his finger near 
but not too near so as to find out 
whether the pot be hot or cold. For 
the child the warning comes in the 
mother’s “Don’t touch!” but in the an- 
alagous affairs of the adult who is there 
to warn of the dangers? 

The life underwriter can not reply 
“Who cares?”, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?”, for the very soul of the man 
who takes up life underwriting is that 
he shall be his brother’s keeper in so 
far as lies the responsibility to give him 
a clear understanding of his privileges 
and his right to co-operate with his fel- 
low men through the medium of a life in- 
surance company. And more than an 
understanding is needed—there is the de- 
mand for action before it is too late. 
There must be a sense given of the 
reality of the situation. The thing to be 
done must be done now. Too many life 
underwriters are good explainers. Too 
many lack the power to overcome the 
inertia. You often hear, “If I could only 
close,” when what is needed is a pr oper 
training in how to begin and that train- 
ing begins with cultivating the right 
mental attitude. I do not mean morale. 
I mean this thing I do to the exclusion 
of all others, not through emotional up- 


setting but through clear, calm thinking 
and understanding, with quietness in 
method and strength in action. 

It helps to bring about a right mental 
attitude when life underwriters realize 
either through personal background ex- 
perience and study or through a sys- 
tematic training program, the extraordi- 
nary extent of the wide range of ideas 
and knowledge related to the work of 
the life insurance companies. Before 
a single policy contract can be issued 
there is involved the highest reaches of 
the most exact of all the sciences, Math- 
ematics; Law, Medicine, the Science of 
Society, the ways of men in all walks 
of life, the countless varieties of occupa- 
tions each with its separate hazard that 
has to be studied, finance and the invest- 
ment of huge sums of money, relations 
to the state and public welfare, con- 
servation of human resources in every 
way. It is no work for the teller of little 
tales. It is big work for big men with 
big ideas. There is no field of thought 
or labor untouched for it is as broad and 
deep as life itself. What other field of 
activity could give so much satisfaction 
to a man of action? 

It is a pity to meet so many men try- 
ing to sell life insurance who are without 
vision, using it as a sort of stop gap 
or compromising with it in some way 
until “something better turns up” or they 
can return to some previous field of en- 
cdeavor when “conditions are more fa- 
vorable.” It is still far too easy to get 
into life insurance. The right mental 
attitude can only be developed through 
the professional point of view. Modern 
life underwriters take the position that 
their work is a matter of professional 
advice. To that end they ask for cer- 
tain facts about a man’s affairs which 
of course are given in confidence. The 
interpretation of those facts controls any 
further relationship that may develop. It 
may be, as it often is, merely a matter 
of confirming a prospective client’s pres- 
ent position. As I wrote in one of my 
previous articles, the life underwriter can 
not be of service to his client unless he 
is able to put him in a stronger position 
in relation to his affairs and to his ob- 
jectives than he was in before the life 
underwriter called. 


The Power of Mental Attitude 


The real power of the right mental 
attitude is shown whenever a profes- 
sional minded life underwriter approach- 
es a prospective client and because he 
establishes confidence is given the es- 
sential facts upon which a proper plan 
can be thought out. When all the evi- 
dia (all relevant factors) is in and the 
probing stage completed the life under- 
writer leaves, saying: (I give here the 
exact words which I used myself in 
eighty-two presentations, to test results 
before passing them on to life under- 
writers who were using my system): 


“These facts have to be weighed against 
a man’s creative ability. After all that ts 
the factor that should be capitalized. It ts 
more than just taking care of the bare 
needs of a family; it is a question of a 
man’s getting what he is entitled to. I 
appreciate your confidence in giving me 
these details, Mr. Prospective Client. I 
will go over them very carefully and set 
them up so that you can see things for 
yourself in your own way. It may be just 
a matter of confirming your present post- 
tion. I will come back on Friday after- 
noon (slight pause) and then we can 
check up and see what we can find out 

(Continued on Page 16) 














FACTS AND FIGURES 


for the 


FIRST FOUR MONTHS 
OF 1933 


Ledger assets of the New York Life Insurance Company 
increased by $19,484,121 during the first four months 


of 1933. 


Total income amounted to $125,683,055 


while disbursements aggregated $106,198,934, includ- 
ing $85,197,113 paid to policyholders. 


New investments of $15,678,073 were made during the 
four months’ period. 


Cash on hand and in banks on April 30 amounted to 
$34,178,905, an increase of $6,925,927 over the 
amount as of December 31, 1932. 


Dividends paid to policyholders since the Company was 
founded in 1845 passed the billion dollar mark. 


The New York Life agent is backed by a long-established 


mutual company combining conservative financial methods 


with aggressive sales assistance to the men in the field. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Agents 


Selling the wife is often more difficult than selling the prospect. This remains true 
‘, many cases despite the increasing interest of women in »1siness matters, for 
housewives who are strictly housewives still remain plentif , ;robably are in the 
majority. : ong F . 

in order to find out what lies back of the average wife’s attitude toward the insur- 
ince on her husband Reg Robinson of the Connecticut Mutual in Atlanta had a 
ng discussion with his wife, at the end of which they reached a number of con- 
jysions which are published in ConMuTopics. Some of these conclusions are: 
The average wife has very definite ideas about what shall be done with the family 
pudget. She is highly practical until she comes to the insurance item, Sometimes 
tig sentiment. At other times it is that life insurance is intangible. 

itis fun for the budget manager to watch the figures grow in a savings bank book. 
There’s the actual money to be waiting for son’s college education when he finishes 
high school. Any stocks purchased must be surely salable at that time; any bonds 
radily convertible into cash; real estate must be worth substantial Icans, if they 
be needed. If the average wife understood the policies that have been designed 
aactly for each one of her savings needs, to make certain all the uncertainties, 
vould she remain unfriendly toward life insurance? 

Asales presentation was worked out and tried, in which a savings bank book was 
hid open before a wife. Yes, she agreed, here was something she could approve. 
The money was fairly secure there, fair interest was paid and she liked the privilege 
of withdrawal. 

“And that is just the reason, Mrs. Demurring, why nothing else can take the place 
{this savings bank account. You might want to make withdrawals for any sort 
of emergencies at any time. But that is also the reason why you and your husband 
vill find yourselves playing a game of hide-and-seek with the $5,000 you started out 
to save for your particular cause, if you depend upon your savings bank account 
alone. 

‘That cause deserves a savings program all its own—one that is disaster-proof. 
There is an insurance contract that will guarantee to pay you $5,000 on the day you 
have specified. You make regular deposits along during the intervening years. And 
your money will be secured by the most rigid investment laws in the country, while 
yielding returns that usually exceed the interest paid on savings bank accounts. 
In addition to these benefits, the guarantee in that contract holds good whether 
wt not your husband lives to see it through.” 


ie 
Intangibility One Reason 





For Opposition By Wives 





STUNT APP BECAME CLAIM 





Policy Sold by Northwestern National 
Agents at Convention in 1920 
Biggest Item Insured Left 
A policy originally written as a stunt 
to show that business could be gotten 
at a convention recently became a claim, 
and proved that stunt or not it was 

valuable to the insured’s widow. 

While W. O. Westafer of the White 
& Odell home office agency of the 
Northwestern National and H. O. Dyck 
were attending a company convention at 
Radisson Inn back in 1920 they decided 
to demonstrate that they could mix busi- 
ness with pleasure and proceeded to 
write a $5,000 policv on the foreman of 
a crew of workmen at the Inn. They 
had learned from a fellow worker that 
the foreman was about to be married, 
and with this as their lead, closed the 
case. One of the company doctors who 
was attending the convention made the 
examination on the spot. 

This month this foreman died, leaving 
a wife and two small boys. His life in- 
surance totalled $6,000, of which $5,000 
was the “stunt” policy written back in 
1920. “Which only goes to show that no 
matter when or how you write a policy 
you never can tell how big a favor you 
are doing someone,” Northwestern Na- 
tional News comments. 





12 APP-A-WEEK YEARS 
Otto W. Veth, Northwestern National 
producer in the home office agency, has 
kept up a record of consecutive weekly 


production for the past twelve years, or 
624 weeks. 





KILLED GOING TO CONVENTION 
Lovel B. Crabtree, Kansas City Life 
agent in Indianapolis, was killed while 
motoring to Kansas City for an agents’ 
convention. Mr. Crabtree’s car was 
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an He Pay? 


The important question in pros- 


pectin 


g today is, “Can he pay?” 


Fidelity agents learn this in ad- 
vance, through their lead service, 


in thousands of cases. 


serves 


This con- 


time. It increases the num- 


ber of hours face to face. with 
interested prospects. 


More Interviews—More Sales 


The 1932 experience shows that 
the ratio of calls to interviews to 


sales 


is greatly improved when 


agents go in behind the lead serv- 


ice. 


the concentration on 


prosp 


Present day selling demands 
interested 
ects, able to buy, developed 


by this Fidelity service. 
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Send for booklet 


e Company Back of the 
Contract” 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Present 





Good Time for Selling 
Partnerships 


Business insurance on partnerships is a 
good line to push these days, when most 
partners are looking forward to better 
business conditions in the future, says 
Policysales of the Bankers National Life 
if Jersey City. 
No matter how congenial a partnership 
may be, each partner is looking ahead 
for his own future and will take every 
means of protecting his investment and 
source of livelihood. When you show 
him that business insurance will do just 
at for him—there is very little that he 
tal say against it. 
many cases it may be advisable for 
tle agent to describe his proposal to 
tach partner individually, emphasizing 
the effect that business insurance will 
lavé On his own future. Then, when 
he facts are embedded in the mind of 
tach partner, the selling of the plan to 
ie partnership will be much easier. 
Don't overlook pointing out the advan- 
lages of business insurance—that pro- 
teds means cash to the business, and 
cash means— 
I-Cash that is not taxable. 
e~Money to protect the business from 
outside interests. 
SThe credit of the surviving partner is 
protected. 
No interruption to the business. 
p-Cash to pay creditors and for emer- 
gencies. 
USiness insurance is not confined to 
Partnerships, but applies just as well to 
‘orporations, and for the proprietor. 


Getting Prospects Out of Bed 


ad Wieman of the Reem Agency of the 
late Mutual Life, Detroit, has written 
Tee recent cases early in the morning, 
eclting his prospects out of bed to do 
' He claimed to the state Mutual Field 
“vice that it is good psychology for two 
f*asons : the prospect’s resistance is at 
wi ebb; and the man, embarrassed at 
“ng caught sleeping, is inclined to be 
lute affable. 














The wife was convinced, and the policy was put through. 


A Striking Annuity Story 


E. H. Small, general agent for the Lin- 
coln National Life in Seattle, Wash., has 
been using in annuity solicitation the 
story of an incident that occurred to him 
about a month ago, and it has resulted 
in a number of sales for him. 

A year ago he sold a 77 year old man 
an annuity which would bring him an 
income of $50 a month. Eleven months 
later Mr. Small walked into a cigar store 
and asked the clerk for two cigars. As 
he was about to buy the cigars the an- 
nuitant walked up from the rear counter 
and introduced himself. The older man 
stated strongly that he wished to buy 
the cigars for Mr. Smal! because he had 
sold the annuity which made old age 
happy and contented. When Mr. Small 
jokingly refused the favor, the old man 
said, “Just a minute. I’m an older man 
than you and while I am not getting very 
much money every month, IT know def- 
initely how much my check is going to 
be and you don’t.” 


Don’t Neglect Grandparents 


Don’t neglect grandparents in selling 
juvenile policies. The love of grandpar- 
ents for their grandchildren is pro- 


verbial and many such doting elders are 
well able to pay the premiums now which 
the child or its parents can assume later 
en, says Equiowa of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa. 


Preparing Intensive Interview 


Did you ever take out the card of the 
prospect whom you intend to see “to- 
morrow” and ask yourself this question: 
“What would happen if this prospect 
were to die tonight?” asks the Manu- 
facturers Life News Letter. And then 
set down on paper in one, two, three 
style exactly the things that would 
happen. 

When you do this you are preparing for 
an intensive interview—the kind of in- 
terview that probably will get results. 








wrecked near Kansas City. 











THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 


language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
DAVID F. HOUSTON Vice-President 
ident es ~ 
of Ag 


34 Nassau Street 
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Newark Sales Congress 


Connell’s Ways To Get 
15 Prospects a Week 


DEMANDED BY TIME CONTROL 





Tells Newark Agents Most Obvious 
Sources Are Often Neglected; Use 
of Influence Center 





the older the 


Newark Sales Congress who had been 


Addressing agents at 
in the business since the days before the 
D. Connell, general 
Mutual in New 
“My job in speaking today 


depression, Clancy 
agent for the Provident 
York, said: 
is not to give you new methods of pros- 
pecting (which you probably don’t need), 
but to make you realize the need for you 
not the man sitting beside you, but 
you—to get actively prospecting.” 
Toward the beginning of this year Mr. 
Connell made a study of the production 


He 


their business kept dropping the way it 


of some agents. discovered that if 
had in the past three years there would 
be no business for them at all this year. 
He talked the situation over with these 
men, putting before them the proof that 
their business was rapidly dropping 
away. Then he put before them a time 
control plan, showing how many inter- 
views, how many sales, etc., would be 
necessary to hold the 1933 production 
steady. 
Need 600 Prospects a Year 

This developed a need for intensive 
prospecting, said Mr. Connell. Each of 
these men had a reservoir of prospects, 
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N. J. Congress Now Annual Affair 


Meeting for the second sales congress 
of what is now considered to be an an- 
nual series, members of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey heard a number of insurance plat- 
form stars discuss selling problems on 
Wednesday of this week. The salas con- 
gress was held in Newark at the home 
office of the Mutual Benefit Life, where 


the company has a magnificent audi- 
torium. 
Two presidents of the association 


shared the duties of presiding over the 
sessions. Charles E. Hooper, manager 
in Newark for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, and retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, was in the chair for the morning 
session while Howard C. Lawrence, gen- 
eral agent for the Lincoln National Life, 
president-elect, took charge in the after- 
noon. A luncheon was held in the dining 
room of the Mutual Benefit home office. 

The Seth Boyden School of Business 
in Newark co-operated with the associa- 
tion in arranging for the congress. 

John R. Hardin, president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit, made an appearance to wel- 
come the congress to the company’s 
home office. J. H. Birkett, assistant sec- 
retary of the Prudential, discussed the 





place of life insurance in the recovery 
period. 

The life insurance salesman and chang- 
ing conditions was discussed by James A. 
Fulton, president of the Home Life of 
‘New York; Louis A. Cerf, Sr., former 
general agent for the Mutual Benefit in 
New York City, presented his views on 
soliciting methods, and Irvin Bendiner, 
who is associated both with the Seth 
Boyden School and the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
closed the congress with an address, 
“Through the Looking Glass.” 

Talks of Manuel Camps, Henry W. 
Abbott, Clancy D. Connell and Vincent 
Coffin are reported elsewhere in this 
paper. 

The educational committee of the as- 
sociation planned the congress. Mem- 
bers of the committee besides Louis G. 
Rude, chairman, are Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, Howard C. Lawrence, William A. 
Noltie and Charles E. Hooper. Repre- 
senting the Boyden School were Herbert 
C. Hunsaker, dean, and Mr. Bendiner. 

Frank J. Mulligan, president of the 
New York Association of Life Under- 
writers, explained the need for strong 
associations today. 





but in order to keep up their plans for 
organized production it would be neces- 
sary to take out from this reservoir every 
week about fifteen prospects, of whom 
one would presumably become a sold case 
and the other fourteen dead wood. At 
this rate the prospect pool would soon 
be dry, and it therefore behooved the 
agent to start putting prospects in this 
reservoir at a rate of about fifteen or 





Reduce Cost 
Of Accident Insurance 
By Omitting Non-Essentials 


By omitting non-essentials such as double in- 
demnity and income for partial disability we can 
furnish all the other benefits of standard reimburse- 
ment accident insurance at a reduced cost. 


Our new contracts make it possible to purchase 
reimbursement insurance in adequate amounts at 


minimum cost. 


For details call our local office. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





fourteen a week. (The Connell agency 
used a figure of one less prospect needed 
than interviews.) This meant 600 or 700 
new prospects a year. 

Where were all these prospects to 
come from? Especially as Mr. Connell 
pointed out that a list of names is only 
that, a prospect being so considered only 
when it is known that he can pay, pass 
and is the agent’s own type. 

Obvious Sources Neglected 


Some of the most obvious sources of 
prospects are usually neglected, Mr. Con- 
nell said. The medical blank, for in- 
stance, reveals many leads from annli- 
cants. Perhaps the applicant was born 
in Kennebunkport, Me. How many peo- 
ple from Kennebunkport have come to 
the agent’s city and made good in a busi- 
ness way? Then there are the brothers 
and sisters. As many as five to ten 
prospects are obtainable from each med- 
ical blank, said Mr. Connell. 

Then there are character references on 
policies. Before the prospecting drive 
of the Connell agency only about one in 
fifteen policies carried references. Lately 
the average has been 90%. Although the 
references are not compulsory, the agents 
explain to the prospects, “Before the de- 
pression it used to be thought that men 
were doing a life insurance company a 
favor to sign up. Now things are a little 
bit different, and the company is afraid 
you may be going to jump off the Wool- 
worth Building or the Brooklyn Bridge 
just because you're buying life insurance. 
So could you have several acquaintances 
other than relatives testify that you are 
not that kind ?” 


Center of Influence Best, But Need Not 
Be Limited 


But the center of influence method is 
the best of all prospecting plans, accord- 
ing to Mr. Connell. It has, however, 
been too limited in some ways, he said. 
Usually the method is to get business 
associates’ names. But the man’s circle 
of influence is much wider, and a center 
of influence who is well known to the 
agent may give names from these 
sources: his home town acquaintances 
who have come to the city; his college 
associates (he will know presumably 
seven classes: his own, three before him 
and three after); people he knows due 
to his athletic interests, or his hobby; 
his neighbors, if he lives in the suburbs; 
fraternities. It takes a systematic tech- 
nique, and it may take years to develop 
the center of influence, but it is worth 
it, according to Mr. Connell. 





Intensify Your Sales 





Efforts, Says Coff 


NEED SIMPLER EXPOSITi9 
Connecticut Mutual Superintendent 
Agencies Tells Newark Agents How 
to Improve Technique 








“While the purchasing power of th 
country is gradually recovering, there; 
need for the life insurance man to inten 
sify his sales efforts in a number of § 
rections.” This was the theme of th 
talk on “Sensible Selling” given by Vip 
cent B. Coffin, superintendent of agen 
cies of the Connecticut Mutual Life, g 
the annual Sales Congress of the Newarj 


life underwriters. Mr. Coffin pointe 
out that fortunately it had not been ne 
essary at any time for life underwrite; 
completely to modify or alter their fy, 
damental sales methods. It is rather 
problem of doing more thoroughly an 
more painstakingly those phases of th 
job of selling, many of which used to} 
taken for granted. 

Following the division of the selling 
process used by the late John H. Patter 
son of the National Cash Register (o 
Mr. Coffin separated the interview int 
three major parts: Analysis, Visualiz 
tion and Dramatization. 

Three Parts to Interview 


Under the heading of “Analysis” } 
stated that it used to be thought suf 
cient if the salesman based his sale « 
some general need for life insurance 
Under present conditions the probleq 
goes further than that. After the sa 
is soundly based on a need which thi 
particular prospect actually has, th 
prospect must be made to feel that th 
thing is absolutely vital to his futw 
happiness. Men are not in the mood! 
buy simply because the plan looks | 
them desirable. They must feel that i 
is essential to their well-being. Mr 
Coffin illustrated this point by asking 
the audience several pointed question 
about their own plans for the future, i" 
dicating that the average individual, evel 
in the life insurance business, has ot 
a hazy and vague concept of his futur 
financial program. It is therefore incum} 
bent on the salesman to bring this pic} 
ture out into clear relief. 

Speaking under the topic of “Visualiza 
tion” Mr. Coffin pleaded for a more clea 
and simple exposition of the life insur 
ance plan. He urged the avoidance | 
any subterfuge regarding the price ¢ 
the plan suggested, pointed out the mt 
cessity for the agent’s being prepared! 
answer a multitude of questions thé 
would never have occurred to the aver 
age prospect a few years ago. He qu0! 
ed many business men as saying that th 
presentation of the life insurance mat! 
frequently unintelligible, being far t 
complicated and wound up in technica! 
ties. 

Technique of Closing 

The technique of closing was discuss! 
under the subject of “Dramatizatiot 
The speaker indicated that while it® 
necessary to make more strenuous z 
tempts to close than was the case a" 
tle time ago, that this must be done "4 
carefully planned and intelligent mant 
if it is not to alienate and annoy 
prospect. 

He gave illustrations of how the ch 
ing of the sale may be planned with tM 
same care and forethought that pertal 
to the analyzing of the prospect’s n¢ 
and the presentation of the insurat 
plan itself. Mr. Coffin stated that © 
records of 1933 demonstrate that! 
agent who is willing to study and analys 
his own selling interview can sec 
about the same percentage of closes th 
obtain when people bought more readil 
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Newark Sales 


Congress 





—_—_—————_— 


Why H. W. Abbott Makes 
An Appointment First 


SURER OF GETTING ATTENTION 





Pittsburgh General Agent Tells Newark 
Sales Congress of His Eight 
Fundamental Points 





Eight fundamental points by which he 
trained himself to produce $4,000,000 in 
and which he is now impress- 
ing upon the 
explained to the Newark Sales Congress 
this week by Henry W. Abbott, 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual in 
Pittsburgh. 

The first fundamental, an absolute re- 
quirement, is that a man must love to be 
a salesman, said Mr. Abbott. If a man 
cannot get pleasure from matching wits 
with a prospect, if he cannot enjoy the 
prospect of the next day’s selling efforts, 


one year 


men in his agency were 


general 


if in-other words he is merely selling 


until he can get something better to do, 
there is little hope for him in the insur- 
ance agency field, according to Mr. Ab- 
bott. 

The second requirement is to know the 
business. Learning how to prospect is 
the third point. 

Why Abbott Uses Appointment Approach 


The fourth point is the approach. Mr. 
Abbott not only uses the appointment ap- 
proach himself but has all the agents in 
his office use it. The first thing that any 
agent must do is to get a few minutes 
of time at the prospect’s convenience, 
when he will be receptive. To make a 
presentation to a man on the first inter- 
view is often a complete waste, Mr. Ab- 
bott said. Even though there is no one 
in the prospect’s office, no papers piled 
on the prospect’s desk, he may be ex- 
tremely busy in his head. For instance, 
it may be that in fifteen minutes the 
prospect is to telephone the president 
of his company on some tremendously 
important matter. Is this man going to 
pay any attention to the presentation of 
a salesman ? 

Therefore Mr. Abbott’s idea is to ask 
on the first interview for an appoint- 
ment. The prospect is usually willing, 
said Mr. Abbott. When he asks what 
Mr. Abbott represents, he is told truth- 
fully, and to such a remark as “I don’t 
want any more life insurance,” Mr. Ab- 
bott’s answer is “I didn’t think you did, 
or you'd be down at my office.” 

The interview is the fourth point. “The 
interview and the approach are definitely 
not all one,” he said. Mr. Abbott be- 
lieves in an organized “but not a canned” 
sales talk—one where he knows his ma- 
terial and can therefore shape it to his 
prospect. 


Different Motive May Secure Close 


In the fifth matter, closing the sale, 
Mr. Abbott remarked that too mz any 
agents make sales that they never close. 
The chief reason that they don’t close is 
that they don’t actu: lly try, usu ally 
through fear th: it the time is not ripe. 
A man cannot sign an application until 
it is given him to sign, and Mr. Abbott 
Suggested that it be offered frequently. 
If on three attempts a man refuses to 
sign, try touching a different motive, Mr. 
Abbott remarked. It is hard for the 
new man to get used to trying to close 
cases, but experience makes it easier. 

The seventh fundamental is to make 
new friends while retaining the old. This 
is a matter that deals with prospecting. 

The eighth point is that the agent must 
have the “iron will to succeed.” 


A Good Example of Mental Attitude 
The right mental attitude is a matter 


underlying all these points, Mr. Abbott 
commented. He told about a salesman 
in his agency who is doing moderately 
well. A few years ago this man was the 
Pittsburgh distributor for the Wills-St. 
Clair motor car and one of the best 
automobile salesmen in town. There was 
one man who for three years straight 
bought a new car from him. The sales- 
man would come bursting into the pros- 
pect’s office and cry “Sam, I’ve got a 
new model outside that’s a wonder and 
you’ve simply got to come out and see 
it.” The salesman needed no regular 
sales talk: he was so genuinely enthusi- 
astic about the car that he simply bub- 
bled over about it. 

He has never tried to sell life insurance 
to the man who bought those cars. When 
asked about it by Mr. Abbott he replied, 
“Well, I don’t know as Sam would care 
to see me about insurance.” 

“What that man needs is a different 


Organized Sales “Talks 


By Manuel Camps, Jr. 


General Agent, Penn Mutual, Boston 


Mr. Camps made this address before 
the sales congress of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New Jer- 
sey at Newark. 

When we think of Organized Selling 
some of us are prone to become just a 
little bit contemptuous, and refer to an 
Organized Sales talk as a canned talk. 
This used to annoy me considerably and 
I used to be ready at all times to take 
up the cudgels for the Organized Sales 
talk as differentiated from the canned 
talk, but upon reflection, when I hear 
the ‘Organized Sales talk referred to as 
a canned talk my reaction now is, “Well, 
what of it ?” 


of the greatest sales talks in the history 
of this country when he appealed to the 
people of the United States over the 
radio one Sunday night in regard to the 
banking situation.. President Roosevelt 
used a canned talk. Not by any stretch 
of the imagination would he have dared 
to trust himself to speak extemporane- 
ously or to rely on his resourcefulness. 

I have heard a good many very suc- 
cessful life insurance salesmen make the 
statement that if a life insurance agent 
attempts to be resourceful in his sales 
presentation it will ruin him. This may 
or may not be true. Personally, I think 
it is, and my thought is based on both 


mental attitude,” remarked Mr. Abbott. 
“Tf he were only so bubbling over about 
life insurance as he was about those 
Wills-St. Clair cars he would be selling 


a great deal more insurance.” recently 


Every one of us has canned 
music in his home; every one of us lis- 
tens to canned stories, 
and canned plays over the radio. 


President Roosevelt made 


personal experience and the experience 

of observing several hundred agents with 

whom I have been closely associated in 
(Continued on Page 17) 


canned lectures 
Quite 
one 











E. K. ROOK 


Associated with Mr. O. A. 
Krebs, Group Division 
Manager here at 100 
William Street, is a staff 
of young men who are 

officially known asGroup 
Representatives. Their 
initial training was at the 
Home Office Group School. 


Ted Rook is one of these. 


He 


just 


comes from Cleveland, has 
stepped into his thirties, was gradu- 
ated (A B.) from Yale in 1995. 
( ompleting the Home Office Group 
School course in 1925, he was 


assigned to Philadelphia. The 
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100 William St. 


DOWNTOWN ... 


NO CHARGE FOR SERVICE 











Ly 


met GROUP MAN 





Character in a business organization is a composite 

of the characters associated with it. 

series of brief biographies — in easy installments — 
will reflect the spirit and personality of 


THER-KEFFER AGENCY 


NSURAN CE € 


KENDRICK A. LUTHER - ROSCOE H. KEFFER, General Agents 
wv « » 110 E. 42nd St. 


BEEKMAN 3.900 TELEPHONES 


following year he was ap- 
pointed Group Repre- 
sentative at Boston. In 
1997 he joined the 100 
William Street Group 
staff. Here he hes been 


particularly successful. 





Because he is sold on the 


advantages of Group Insur- 
ance, and because he knows his 
business he presents his /Etna Life | 
Group plan convincingly, enthusi- 
astically. Add to this his flair for 
Luther-Keffer 


appreciate his value to this 


service, and you'll 


Agency. = Be As 


Therefore, this 


COMPAN Y | 
« « « New York City | 


UPTOWN ASHLAND 4-2500 


FULL COMMISSION TO YOU 
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Now Dr. Ponnk L. Jones 











FRANK L., 


JONES 


vice-president of the 


Frank L 


Equitable 


Jones, 
Society, is now Dr. Jones 
having been awarded the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws at the commencement exer- 
cises of Hampden-Sydney College, Vir- 
ginia. 

The degree was given in recognition of 
Mr. Jones’ 
in the educational field, in which he was 


work both in insurance and 


prominent before starting business. The 


citation read by President J. D. Eggles- 
ton of the college ran: 

3orn in Howard County, Indiana; at- 
tending the common schools and high 
school; working on a farm to help pay 
his way through college; Bachelor of 
Science of Valparaiso University, Indi- 
ana, and Bachelor of Arts of Indiana 
University; beginning his teaching work 
in a country school; becoming a village 
principal, a ward principal, a teacher in 
the high school, principal of a high school 
Superintendent of city schools, and then 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Indiana, in which eminent posi- 
tion he made a national reputation for 
his constructive work. President of the 


State Board of Education of Indiana 
1899-1903: member of the State Normal 
School Board, of the State Library 


Board, and of the State Textbook Com- 
mission, in all of which positions his 
constructive ideals made a lasting im- 
pression; a platform speaker of unusual 
ability; a writer of such force that his 
biennial reports as State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction attracted wide at- 
tention throughout the country. 

“Having attained this well-earned re- 
putation in the field of public education, 
he left this field and entered that of life 
insurance; and such have been his ac- 
complishments in this latter field that he 
is today a vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, and has charge of the relations 
and advertising in this great society. A 
man many sided in his virtues, a man of 
energy of action, and of foresight 

“The Board of Trustees of Hampden- 
Sydney College confers upon this schol- 
ir, educator, and business man, Frank 
Leonard Tones of tas York City, the 
degree of Doctor of Laws.” 

Mr Jones was only twenty-six years 
old when elected state superintendent of 
public instruction of Indiana, serving 
four years. He entered life insurance on 
retiring from public life, and from 1913 
to 1928 wa manager for the 
iety in the state of Indiana 


Ss agency 
Fauitable Soc 


LAMAR LIFE JUNE AHEAD 
Business of the Lamar Life for the 
first half of Tune was 40% ereater than 
for that period last year. May paid-for 
production was the greatest since 1931. 


ST. LOUIS ACTUARIES ELECT 





O. H. Jekel New President of Club; 
Other Officers Named; Many Speak- 
ers at Annual Dinner 
The Actuarial Club of St. Louis last 
week elected O. H. Jekel, actuary of the 
Reliable Life & Accident, as president for 
the new term. Ross Moyer, assistant ac- 
tuary of the Missouri State, was the re- 

tiring president. 

Other officers elected at the annual 
dinner of the club are O. J. Burian, Mis- 
souri State Life, vice-president, succeed- 
ing C. M. Hanson, assistant actuary of 
the Continental Life, and Miss Ruth 
Whipple of the Missouri State Life, sec- 
retary-treasurer, succeeding Miss Kath- 
ryn Zeiss of the Missouri State. 

A long list of speakers at the dinner 
included Judge Byron K. Elliott, manager 
and general counsel of the American Life 
Convention; C. O. Shepherd, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, and Henry Reichgott, 
vice-president, Missouri State Life; Miss 
Eloise Koch, Central States Life; Roland 
Young, assistant manager and actuary of 
the American Life Convention; Cornelius 
J. Shea, president of the State National 
Life; and Lee N. Parker, newly elected 
president of the American Service Bu- 
reau. C. M. Hanson was toastmaster. 


WHOM DO YOU REPRESENT? 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Cv. 


= — - 
1897 
Produced Over 21 Million Dollars More New Paid For 


Business in 1932 Than in 1929 


HoME OFFICE 
JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 














“A GOOD COMPANY FOR 
YOU TO REPRESENT” 











BESTOR WITH PRUDENTIAL 

Paul Bestor, former Federal Farm 
Loan commissioner and member of the 
Reconstruction Corp., has joined the Pru- 
dential, to aid in the executive direction 
of the Prudential’s Canadian and Ameri- 
can farm loan investments. On June 1 
there were 37,000 such loans for a total 
of $195,000,000. Mr. Bestor, a Yale grad- 
uate of 1910, developed and farmed lands 
in Missouri. In 1920 he was elected to 
the Missouri House of Representatives 
and two years later was appointed regis- 
trar of the sixth Federal Land Bank dis- 
trict. For seven years from 1922 to 1929 
he was president of the Federal Land 
Bank of St. Louis. He was made a mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Loan Board in 


1929, being also designated Federal Farm 
Loan Commissioner in that year. In 1932 
he became a member of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 





TAKEN OVER BY AMER. RESERVE 

The American Reserve Life of Omaha 
has reinsured the business of the North- 
western Life, also of Omaha. The 
American Reserve recently took over the 
Home Guardian Life of Lincoln and it 
now has insurance in force of $25,000,000 
and assets of $3,500,000. 

The Northwestern Life of Omaha was 
organized in 1919, it was entered in seven 
states and had insurance in force of 
about $14,000,000. 














Our Client Building Plan 


HIS does offer a definite and well ordered plan of building a 

clientele which you can continuously service to their profit and 
to yours. It should make your work, over any period of years, far 
easier and more pleasant. It should solve the problem of prospect- 
ing. It should avoid, to a great extent, those unproductive periods 
which come too often to life insurance men where business does 
not come because they have no one to see. It should, above all, 
offer that degree of permanence and economic security which is 
the goal not only of the life insurance man, but of everyone in 


every business and profession.” 


James A. Futon, President 
Home Life, in “Building a Permanent Clientele 


* * * 


And to carry through this program of “Client Building,” the Home 
Life has completed for its field organization a full kit of client- 
building aids and a plan for their effective use. 


On Agency Matters Address 
Cecil C. Fulton, Jr. 
Superintendent of Agencies 


HoME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, Chairman of the Board JAMES A. FULTON, President 
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Brooklyn Managers Hold Outing 
At Lido Club; Re-elect Officers 


The Brooklyn Life Managers Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting last Wed- 
nesday in conjunction with a golf tour- 
nament and a day of general sports, at 
the beautiful and sporty Lido Club at 
Long Beach, L. I., Samuel S. Voshell’s 
home course. Warren E. Diefendorf, 
Mutual re-elected president 


Life, was 





WARREN E. DIEFENDORF 
President 


and Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna Life, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation. 

The wind-swept, sandy, championship 
layout of the Lido Club tested the skill 
and tried the equanimity of the players. 





GILBERT V. 


AUSTIN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


“Gil” Austin took the low gross prize 
with an 88 and Sam Voshell, Metropoli- 
tan, the low net with an 81. 

For the non-golfers, Gibson Lewis of 
the Sackerman-Lewis Agency, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, ran a putting contest 
and proceeded to win it himself. Paul 
Alexander, Guardian, was high score in 
the bridge tournament. George Kede- 
tich, New York Life, was chairman of 
the “Sweet Adeline” committee and led 
the singing in the locker room. Vessels 
far at sea reported hearing a new fog- 
warning signal. 


The “Agent Proselytizing Contest” 


was postponed as no one had any agents 
worth. stealing. 

Sam Voshell and Con Dykeman put on 
their act entitled “Fifty Years in the 
Life Insurance Business and Never a 
Lapse or a Death Claim.” 

At dinner prizes for the day’s events 
were awarded by John Scott, Jr., Home 
Life, New York. President Diefendorf 
presided at the dinner and told of the 
accomplishments of the organization 
during the past year. Secretary Austin 
also reported. 

Those attending were S. S. Voshell, 
Metropolitan; Conrad V. Dykeman, Pru- 
dential; Samuel J. Boyd, New England 
Mutual; John Scott and John Scott, Jr., 
Home Life; Walter McGeorge, Pruden- 
tial; Gibson Lewis and Melvin J. Sack- 
crman, Massachusetts Mutual; Jack 
Warshauer, Brooklyn National; William 
F. Atkinson, Northwestern; George Ked- 
erich, New York Life; Paul Alexander, 
Guardian; Warren E. Diefendorf, Mu- 
tual Life; Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna Life. 


Appeal Rauch Case on 
Interpreting Option 


UNDER SECTION 15 OF N. Y. LAW 





Question of Liberal Construction of Law 
on Exempting Interest in 
Policy Agreement 





In connection with the case of Cross- 
man vy. Rauch involving the interpreta- 
tion of Section 15 of the Personal Prop- 
erty Law of New York State, an account 
of which appeared in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter of June 16, a motion has been 
made in the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court for leave to appeal to the 
Court of Appeals and this motion has 
been granted. 

The Appellate Division has held that 
a contract could be made under Section 
15 by which payments of principal and 
interest may be exempted from the levy 
of execution and the majority opinion in 
this case held that the agreement in- 
volved, which was prepared by the Trav- 
elers, does not exempt interest payment 
while the minority of the court held that 
the agreement was sufficient to comply 
with the provisiong of Section 15. 


The Cou of Zppeals will now defi- 


nitely determine whether or not the 
agreement in that case complied with 
Section 15. The decision will be of spe- 
cial importance should the Court of Ap- 
peals agree with the minority opinion of 
the Appellate Division in adopting a lib- 
eral rule of construction of such con- 
tracts. 

The New York State Life Underwrit- 
ers Association has retained Albert 
Hirst, of 276 Fifth Avenue, to represent 
it and file a brief in its behalf. Mr. 
Hirst intervened for the association in 
the case before the Appellate Division 





PRUDENTIAL’S CHICAGO MOVE 





Ordinary Agency Now in Field Building 
After Years on Dearborn Street; 
Career of Manager J. E. Smith 
The Prudential’s Chicago Ordinary 
agency, managed by Jesse E. Smith, is 
now in larger quarters, having moved 
to the Field Building, 135 South La Salle 
Street. For years past it has been lo- 
cated in the Marquette Building at 140 

South Dearborn Street. 

Jesse E. Smith has been manager of 
the Chicago agency since 1905. He joined 
the Prudential in Chicago in February 
of 1901 as a special agent, and on De- 
cember 1 was appointed general agent. 
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prospects. 


Liberal. Agency contracts, 


X COMPLETE LINE 


The Missouri State Life provides the field man with 
a complete line of policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participating contracts, 
designed to meet the varying needs of individual 
Life — Accident & Health — Group — 
Salary Savings. 


prompt underwriting 


service, helpful field cooperation. 


issouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Questions Growing Out 
Of Loan Restrictions 


DISCUSSED BY G. R. 
Constitutionality of Regulations May Be 
Tested; Effects of Invoking 
Delay Clause 


WHITE 





The possible regulation of policy loan 
and surrender payments in future emer- 
gencies was discussed by George R. 
White, actuary of the Penn Mutual Life, 
before the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania at its meeting in Atlantic City 
last Saturday. Mr. White reviewed the 
situation leading up to the emergency 
regulations and taking up the question 
of future possible action he said: 

“It is a legal question which has not 
as yet been settled as to whether the 
Commissioners, even proceeding under 
Enabling Acts, have the constitutional 
right to forbid the companies to make 
payments that are contractual rights in 
the policies. The following are the ar- 
guments for and against constitutionality. 

Argument Against Constitutionality 

“Those who oppose the constitutionali- 
ty of such restrictions (even where 
adopted by Insurance Commissioners un- 
der the express provisions of the emer- 
gency enabling act such as that passed 
in Pennsylvania and in most of the other 
states where such restrictions exist) point 
out that the insurance policy is a definite 
contract between the company and the 
policyholder. The contract contains ex- 
press terms giving to the policyholder 
unlimited rights which the state is now 
attempting to limit. The Constitution of 
the United States says that states may 
not enact statutes impairing the obliga- 
tion of existing contracts. Those who 
oppose the constitutionality of these reg- 
ulations reach the conclusion that the 
regulations and the enabling acts defi- 
nitely impair the obligation of a contract 
held by the policyholder, and are, there- 
fore, unconstitutional. 

Argument in Favor of Constitutionality 

“As against the above argument it 
should be noted that most companies 
have in their policies a provision allow- 
ing them to postpone for ninety days the 
meeting of many of the obligations cov- 
ered by the emergency regulations now 
in question. I suppose it would not be 
contended that it would impair the obli- 
gation of the policyholder’s contract if 
the state adopted regulations requiring 
insurance companies to take advantage 
of the provisions of their own contracts 
by using the ninety days delay. The 
states can prevent discriminations by in- 
surance companies and in the same way 
might require all companies to interpret 
their policies uniformly and, in the pub- 
lic interest, to take advantage of all 
powers retained by them under the terms 
of the policy. Therefore the constitu- 
tionality question would apparently not 
arise until after the ninety-day period 
expired where the regulations related to 
an obligation as to which the ninety-day 
period became effective. 

“This question may be settled in the 
courts. At any rate, in this present 
emergency the method worked. As stat- 
ed, the companies in many of their con- 
tracts have the right to postpone the 
payment of loans or surrenders for sixty 
or ninety days, but if this right had been 
invoked it must necessarily have been 
done individually, which, naturally, com- 
panies would be loath to do, putting them 
at a decided disadvantage before the 
public, while under the restrictions im- 
posed by the Commissioners all compan- 
ies were affected. Naturally, after going 
through this experience, the companies 
must consider how to guard against such 
a situation if it should again occur and 
the question of the amount of cash and 
loan value allowed under our present-day 
policies arises. Many actuaries at the 
present time believe that we should sub- 
stantially increase our surrender charges 
and there can be no logical argument 
against a reasonable, adequate surrender 
charge in the early years of the policy. 

“On the other hand, level premium life 


insurance consists of an element of sav- 
ing as well as insurance protection. The 
insuring public has been educated to this 
fact, particularly during the last two 
decades which have seen the greatest de- 
velopment of life insurance in the history 
of the world. Undoubtedly a large part 
of this development has been due to the 
instilling in the public mind of the in- 
vestment idea. To limit cash values too 
drastically might easily result in a seri- 
ous falling off in the amount of new in- 
surance. In fact, it might result in a 
trend away from permanent level premi- 
um insurance towards impermanent term 
insurance. This would be most unfortu- 
nate and the agent would be one of the 
parties not least affected. Besides, a 
heavy surrender charge would be of no 
avail, except to the extent of the sur- 
render charge, in times of emergency or 
panic as the public psychology then is 
to obtain whatever cash possible, irre- 
spective of loss. It may also be said that 
if heavy surrender charges are generally 
adopted it will be only a matter of time 
through the pressure of competition when 
these charges are modified. This was 
the experience in the past. 

“Another suggestion has been made 
that the company may limit the payment 
of surrenders or loans to a certain por- 
tion of the value, say 50% in one year, 
but I believe that this would affect meas- 
urably the writing of new business as 
the insuring public has unquestionably 
come to regard life insurance policies 
as one of their quickest assets.” 





DR. EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


LL.D. Degree Conferred on Prudential 
President by Princeton at Com- 
mencement This Week 

President Edward D. Duffield of the 
Prudential, who has been acting presi- 
dent of Princeton University since the 
retirement of former President Hibben, 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
at the Princeton commencement exer- 
cises this week. 
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Montgomery 
(Continued from Page 10) 


together. The ideas may be worth a great 
deal to you even though you may not be 
able to take advantage of them at the 
present time.” 

All of this or its equivalent is said 
calmly, quietly, easily, naturally, with a 
feeling-tone of assurance and profes- 
sional understanding. But it must be 
felt, it must come from the heart. There 
must be an understanding too of the 
why and wherefore of every word used, 
and the order of its greatest effective- 








S. Daniel Webster spoke in defense of 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


with 
Weekly Accident Disability 


One Contract for One Premium 
General Agency Contracts available at Cincinnati, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Detroit, Michigan. 


Inquire 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dartmouth. So, with the same sentiment 
and only slightly altered phrase, thousands 
of policyholders speak of the National 
Life Insurance Company. Compared with 
a few of the giants, it is a small company 
but a strong company, and there are those 
who love it for its thrifty, conservative 
Vermont background. We invite you to 
ask on a post card for our booklet, “Why 
the National?” 


Montpelier, Vermont 

















ness. Only through understanding the 
reason why can a life underwriter be in 
complete control of his face to face con- 
ferences with prospective clients. 

In the interval the life underwriter 
goes over the facts and sets them up 
visualizing the exact position his pros- 
pective client is in. He uses his imagi- 
nation. He puts himself in the other 
man’s place. He senses the struggle, the 
hopes, the plans, the expectations, the 
very life of the man whom he desires 
to serve. He eliminates all thought of 
self. He feels as the prospective client 
should feel in the same position and cir- 
cumstances. He decides upon the proper 
course of procedure and senses the need 
so strongly that he would be willing to 
bet on the outcome when he goes (as | 
call it) to consolidate his position. That 
is the real kind of mental attitude, con- 
structive, positive, sure and _ certain. 
There is a joy in it that no one can meas- 
ure who has not actually had the ex- 
perience. It comes when you really think 
through the problems of your prospec- 
tive client with all the facts in hand upon 
which to base a decision. It is the work- 
ing over cases in this way that makes 
the million dollar producer. Creative 
imagination is needed and the ability to 
let oneself go, to lose oneself entirely 
in the other fellow’s problems. 


Has Physical Counterpart 


Do not forget that right mental atti- 
tude has its physical counterpart; there 
is the physical setting as well. There 
is just as much need for this on the life 
underwriter’s part as there is for the 
actor. Positive ideas can not be car- 
ried over with negative bodily posture. 
You must rise to your full height physi- 
cally as well as mentally. Study your 
posture, your eyes, your facial expres- 
sion, your whole manner, how you use 
your hands, any unconscious mannerisms 
you may have developed. Test yourself 
in front of a mirror. How do you look 
when you are presenting and interpret- 
ing your ideas? Why not find out? You 
are in a very serious business, much 
more important than football. If foot- 
ball coaches insist upon constant prac- 
tice and rehearsals to find the best way 
to a touchdown, isn’t it much more im- 
portant when you have to make a touch- 
down in the real field of life, a touch- 
down both for yourself and for the other 
fellow? Don’t overlook anything. Every 
move you make in face to face confer- 
ences with your prospective clients 
counts. Remember that the most profit- 
able commodity in the world today 1s 
courage. There is mental and physical 
courage. The successful underwriter 
must have plenty of both. 
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Peyser Active — 


Theodore A. Peyser of the Clifford L. 
McMillen Agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, New York, who was clected 
to Congress last November to represent 
a “silk stocking” district of the city, was 
an active congressman in his first ses- 
sion and took part in the debate on all 
bills touching on banking and insurance. 
One of his own bills, which became the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, sets up a system 
of federal employment agencies to co- 
ordinate with state agencies. 

Congressman Peyser drafted one of 
the sections of the Glass-Steagall Bank- 
ing Bill which aimed to bar any bank, 
the deposits of which were guaranteed 
under the act, or any employe of the 
bank, from acting directly or indirectly 
as an agent or broker in writing any 
form of insurance. Mr. Peyser’s section 
was in the bill when it passed the House 
but was among other sections that were 
dropped in conference committee. At 
the next session of Congress Mr. Peyser 
intends to introduce this as a separate 
bill. 

During his work in Congress Mr. Pey- 
ser was in conference with both Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Woodin 
and was helpful in making suggestions 
in connection with the proposed issue 





FUNDS FOR MICHIGAN DEPT. 

The state legislature, in its closing 
days, somewhat bolstered financial sup- 
port of the Michigan Insurance Depart- 
ment. The budget bill, as finally passed, 
added $5,000 to the appropriation for 
personal service, raised the commission- 
er’s salary from $4,000 to $5,000, the old 
figure, and restored provision for the 
revolving fund of $5,000 which makes 
possible participation in examination of 
companies outside the state. Had the 
original reduced budget gone through it 
would have been necessary to halt, all 
pe irticipation in convention examinations 
and the examining force for work inside 





the state would necessarily have been 
cut. 

GETS UNION NATIONAL 
The Lincoln National Life of Fort 


Wayne, Ind., has reinsured the business 
of the Union National Life of Charles- 
ton, W. Va. The company will be liqui- 
dated under the supervision of Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Charles T. Warner 
of Ohio. 


HEADS FLINT UNDERWRITERS 

Flint (Mich.) Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting last week, 
elected W. Allen Beam as president. Mr. 
Beam is the youngest man accorded the 
honor, Other new officers are: First 
vice-president, I. H. Wilbur; second vice- 
president, Jack Rabinovitch; secretary- 
treasurer, John Taunt. 





SOUTHEASTERN LIFE CHANGES 
W. F. Hipp has been elected president 
of the Southeastern Life of Greenville, 
following the resignation of C. O. Mil- 
ford as president and W. G. Southern, 
vice-president and actuary. 


HALL MONTH RESULTS 
Business written by the Lincoln Na- 
tional during May, which was celebrated 
as “Arthur F. Hall Month” in honor of 
the company’s president, was the larg- 
est since January of this year. 








BUY GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 

The New York investment house of 
Preston, James, Yeiser & Co., of 48 Wall 
Street, has acquired control of the 
George Washington Life of Charleston, 
W. Va. Harrison B. Smith, who has 
been president during the company’s 
twenty-seven years, has resigned but will 
continue as a director. Members of the 
investment house will constitute the 
officers. 





THEODORE A. PEYSER 


Works 


admin- 


of bonds to finance the Public 
Recovery program of _ the 
istration. 





Camps Talk 


(Continued from Page 13) 


our own agencies during the past four 
years. 

A good many veterans in the life in- 
surance business who have been success- 
ful in selling life insurance have not 
thought that they were using Organized 
Sales talks. They were inclined to scoff 
at the idea as some new-fangled device 


New Proposals Up On 
Illinois Reinsurance 
JAMES S. KEMPER WITHDRAWS 
Receiver Davis Says Company Has Not 

Been Harmed by Delay; Col- 


lecting Premiums 





Negotiations for the reinsurance of the 
Illinois Life by the Kemper group or As- 
sociated Mutuals of Boston were termi- 
nated last Friday. Withdrawals of the 
Kemper bid and proposed contract fol- 
lows many long and tedious procedures 
and protracted hearings, and was due to 
the fact that the Associated Mutuals did 
not feel they could accede to all the 
twenty-one points contained in the or- 
der handed down by Judge James Wil- 
kerson on May 31. 

Approval by the 
nance Corporation of a loan was granted, 
a loan of approximately $3,000,000 being 
desired from this source before the con- 
tract was to have become effective. How- 
ever, due to the possibility that there 
would be an appeal from any court or- 
der affecting the assets of the Illinois 
Life, the R. F. C. apparently felt that the 
original plan could not be followed, and 
asked that interests identified with the 
new company invest $500,000 to service 
the liquidation of the Illinois Life in ad- 
dition to the $1,250,000 capital and sur- 


plus of the new reinsuring company. 
On June 5, shortly after the court or- 


Reconstruction Fi- 


der of May 31 was in the hands of all 
counsel, the Kemper group drafted an 
answer conceding several points but ad- 
mitting unwillingness to meet all objec- 
tions stated. The hearing called for 
June 7 was put over to June 13, and dur- 
ing the intervening time Judge Wilker- 
son appointed an advisory committee 
comprised of three prominent insurance 
lawyers to prepare, if necessary, other 
reinsurance plans. : 

On Friday James Kemper, president, 
Associated Mutuals, stated his views in 
a letter to Gen. Abel Davis, receiver, who 
read the letter in court Friday. 

Gen. Davis, receiver, quieted fears ex- 
pressed that the situation is becoming 
worse with the Illinois Life. Approxi- 
mately $228,000 has been collected in 
premiums since the company was thrown 
into receivership, and this figure includes 
the interim pe riod up to June 3. Pre. 
mium notes paid in full amount to $30,- 
000, while the income from premium 
notes paid in part amount to approx!- 
mately $40,000, he said. Principal on 
mortgages paid in is approximately $40,- 
000, while interest on mortgages amounts 
to $100,000, which is an asset, he told the 
court. The attitude of the policyholder 
toward the Illinois was fairly accurately 
determined, he declared, following a cen- 
sus taken among 714 policyholders by 
personal representatives of the receiver 
showing that of this number 402 have 
continued to pay their premiums; 224 
have the good intentions but not the 
means. 

The general situation of the company 
has not been hurt, Gen. Davis said, and 
bids are still being invited. Most of the 
original bidders or their representatives 
were present at court, their interest hay- 
ing not waned, 
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for the use of nitwits who couldn’t get 
by any other way. 

In one of my agencies I once faced a 
situation that was new to me, in that 
there was a nucleus of an agency com- 
posed of ten or twelve men who he id 
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been in the life insurance business any- 
where from ten to thirty years, and they 
in a very friendly but none the less em- 
phatic manner expressed this idea to me 
They were not sold on Organized Sales 
talks. So one morning at an agency 
meeting I asked the most successful of 
these men if he would give us a sales 
demonstration, which he very gladly of- 
fered to do. 1 had my secretary in the 
meeting at the back of the room, and she 
took down in shorthand everything that 
was said in this sales demonstration. This 
agent made a very fine presentation, and 
nothing was said by me about its being 
an Organized Sales talk. I had my sec- 
retary type exactly what had been said 
We dated it and filed it. Some three or 
four weeks later at another agency meet- 
ing I called on the same agent again, un- 
expectedly, to give us another demonstra- 
tion with the same kind of set-up, so 
that he would have to give the same 
presentation. Again everything he said 
was taken down in shorthand, and was 
subsequently typed. The result was ab- 
solutely amazing. The two papers were 
almost identical, word for word. I called 
this agent in to my office and I explained 
to him what I had done and showed him 
both copies of what he had said. This 
man looked at me and smiled and said, 
“Well, I'll be damned!” I asked him if 
I might have his permission to explain 
this situation to the entire agency, and 
he said by all means. In other words, 
folks, these veterans had been using Or- 
ganized Sales talks and didn’t know it. 
Now, then, if Organized Selling is the 
accepted method, and if we are using it 
whether or not we call it by that name, 
why not employ the very best Organized 
Selling which we can possibly acquiré 


I'm speaking now of the average agent. 
Why use simply our own ideas, which 
may be perfectly good, but which, rea- 


sonably, are limited, when we can use a 
plan in which are incorporated the ideas 
of the leading exponents of our business ? 
And not use a plan which has been tried 
by people whose business it is to do 
nothing but try these plans—a plan which 
has proved successful and which has been 
the means of getting business in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta 
and Boston. 


(To be continued next week) 
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OLD AGE SECURITY 
The threat to the social structure from 
the increasing unemployment of older 
workers was made the special subject of 
the Continuation Committee of 
York Commission on Old Age 


of which Senator Seabury C. 


study by 
the New 
Security 
Mastick is chairman. The report just 
completed covers more than 400 printed 
pages and is based on special investiga- 
tions by a large number of persons, 
many of them experts in their depart- 
ments. The report will be studied in 
the home offices of life insurance com- 
panies because it contains a great deal 
of original, factual information, on a 
marked social trend and it raises ques- 
tions of great social significance. 

At the outset the 
alarm that spread a half dozen years ago 


report cites the 
that industry had established a “scrap 
It says the population 
trend shows we are destined to become 


heap at forty.” 
a nation of elders. “The older persons 
will in the future exercise a much larger 
degree of influence upon American char- 
acter, history and expansion,” says the 
report. “If the economic security and 
employability of so large and influential 
a group in our present and future popu- 
lation is now contested, one may antici- 
pate in the future much trouble and 
many problems of a perplexing charac: 
ter, unless steps are now taken to mul- 
The 


of the present economic position 


tiply their industrial opportunities. 
study 
of the older persons is therefore in part 
a preventive measure against future dis- 
aster.” 

The investigation covered a wide range 
and went direct to the employers of New 
York State for the basic facts of em- 
ployment. Among _ the 
reached are that a method of unemploy- 


conclusions 
ment insurance is inevitable. The report 
deals at some length with the social im- 
plications of the conditions arising out 
of the lack of employment of the in- 
creasing older age group. There is sug- 
gested the formation of three bureaus in 
the State Department of Labor one of 
which would be devoted to the adminis- 
tration of unemployment insurance or a 
The 


charged with creating work opportuni- 


reserve system. others would be 


ties for older workers and supervising 
employment exchanges. The committee 
is impressed with the significance of the 
trend in unemployment and the serious- 


ness of the problems involved 


INSURANCE EDUCATIONAL WORK 

Elsewhere in this issue there appears 
a short story telling of the placing of a 
contract by the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute of Great Britain for a handsome 
seven story building in London to house 
the headquarters, library, museum, and 
lecture halls of the C. I. I. 
London Institute. 


and also the 
The Brit- 
and others 


Insurance 
ish insurance companies 
there interested in the work of improv- 
ing the educational facilities of newcom- 
business deserve 


ers in the insurance 


hearty commendation for the great 


strides made in such a worth-while un- 
dertaking. This new home of the C. I. I. 
in London will not only have its intense- 
ly practical value but will also serve as 
monument to the 


a splendid progress 


registered in lifting the standards and 
services of the insurance business. 
Many hope that the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., will some day be 
able to have more adequate and attrac- 
tive quarters of its New 
York. Although on occasion after oc- 
casion company executives have spoken 


own here in 


of the difficulty of finding young men 


among company employes who are 


equipped by broad experience in insur- 
ance and by possession of general cul- 
tural and business knowledge to assume 


important junior executive positions, 


nevertheless American companies have 
not generally displayed the same keen 
interest and enthusiasm in supporting 
educational programs as have the British 
companies, 


The 


ous local 


Institute and the vari- 
this 


have accomplished much, it is 


Insurance 
insurance societies in 
country 
true, thanks in no small measure to the 
untiring and unselfish efforts of Edward 
R. Hardy 


number of well-known company officers. 


and a comparatively small 
Our universities and colleges, too, rec- 
ognizing the high position of insurance 
in American business life, are giving in- 
surance courses in increasing numbers. 
Still, the whole 
lacks 
larity to a certain degree. 
States 
pression and many ideas, evolved during 


program of insurance 


education coordination and popu- 
As the United 
emerges from the business de- 
the crisis, are tried out in an effort to 
prevent a recurrence of conditions in the 
last three and a half years, it is hoped 
that the value of 
work will be more fully recognized and 


be able to obtain the widespread per- 


insurance educational 


sonal and financial support and under- 
standing which it merits 
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BERNARD 


M. CULVER 


Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
America Fore Companies, will give the 
annual president’s golf party at the 
Montclair Golf Club, Montclair, N. J., 
today for officers and department heads 
of the various companies in the group. 
The chief prize in the tournament will 
be the cup presented by Ernest Sturm, 
chairman of the boards, which is played 
for each year. There will also be three 
other prizes. Dinner will be served in 
the evening. It is expected that more 
than fifty will share in the day’s activi- 
ties. 

* * * 

George B. Muldaur, general agent of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, spoke 
before the annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Federation at Atlantic 
City last week on the services rendered 
by the Laboratories. The address was 
illustrated by delinescope pictures, show- 
ing the actual tests as carried out in the 
laboratories in the steps taken to deter- 
mine the qualifications of products sub- 
mitted for examination. 

’ © @& 


Woodford C. Rhoades, son of Sumner 
Rhoades, manager of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association, was graduated from 
Yale University on Tuesday of this week. 
His father was among those at the grad- 
uation exercises. The younger Mr. 
Rhoades is entering insurance with the 
Marine Office of America in New York 
City. 

* * * 

W. A. Carter, general agent for the 
Penn Mutual Life in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been elected a member of the 
board of governors of the Chamber of 
Commerce there to serve three years. 
Mr. Carter is the first life insurance man 
in many years to be elected to the board. 
He has been active in the Chamber for 
the past ten years. 

ILLINOIS REJECTED RISK PLAN 
Adoption by more than the necessary 
number of companies of the proposed 
allotment pian for the handling of re- 
jected compensation risks in Illinois is 
expected to remove one of the sore spots 
in the writing of that class of business 
At the same time it has 
effectively removed the threat of a state 


in the state. 
fund which appeared on the horizon ear- 
lier in the year. According to present 
indications the plan will go into effect 


within the next few weeks. It is volun- 





FRED A. HOWLAND 


Fred A. Howland, president of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, had the Doctor 
of Laws degree conferred on him by his 
Alma Mater, Dartmouth College, at 
commencement exercises this week. Mr. 
Howland has been a trustee of Dart- 
mouth for many years, 
« ~ * 


Lewis N. Cotlow of the Keane-Patter- 
son Agencies, New York life insurance 
man who is a globe trotter and lecturer, 
will sail June 30 on the President John- 
son for a trip through the Mediter- 
ranean countries and islands includ- 
ing Egypt, to the Black Sea, where 
he will visit Crimean Kussia, the Uk- 
raine, Bulgaria and Turkey. This trip 
will complete a program that he has pur- 
sued for the last ten years to visit every 
country on the globe, with the exception 
of Central Africa. Mr. Cotlow has al- 
ready circumnavigated the world twice 
and is well known among admirers of 
the Orient for his lectures on Japan. 
Two years ago on one of his trips Mr. 
Cotlow picked up some novel informa- 
tion during a two hour interview he had 
with a life insurance general agent in 
Reykjavik, Iceland, which The Eastern 
Underwriter published at that time. 

. e& @ 


George W. Lilly, general manager of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
is now visiting the offices of the organi- 
zation along the Pacific Coast. He 1s 
expected back in New York in the latter 
part of July, after stopping off at Chi- 
cago en route East. 

ae 

W. L. Lewis has been appointed adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager of 
the Agricultural of Watertown, N. Y. He 
was formerly vice-president of the Utica, 
N. Y., advertising agency of Moser, Co- 
tins & Brown. 


tary in nature, eliminates the necessity 
for a mandatory pool, and is expected 
to provide broader coverage than would 
be possible under a pool arrangement. 

Considerable time and effort by 4 
group of Chicago casualty managers 
working in co-operation with Peter J. 
Angsten, chairman of the Illinois Indus- 
trial Commission, has been given to the 
details in connection with the 
plan. That this group has been success- 
ful in convincing home office executives 
of the merit and necessity for the plan 
is a feather in their caps. 


many 
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Did Insurers Pay This Loss? 


A horse named Arson won the first 
race at Belmont Park one afternoon last 
week. The odds were 15 to 1 against 
him, showing the effect of the national 
campaign to suppress arson and _ in- 
cendiarism. 

* * * 
Every Member Paid His Dues; 
That’s News 


Business organizations of all kinds are 
reporting difficulties in collecting dues 
and maintaining their membership, and in 
these times when an organization, even 
a small one, can report a clean slate it 
is news. 

Every member of a St. Louis insurance 
club has paid the past year’s dues, it was 
reported at the organization’s annual din- 
ner last week. The organization is the 
Actuarial Club of St. Louis. Furthermore 
there was a balance in the treasury and 
some interest was received on the club’s 
bank account, according to the report of 
the secretary-treasurer, Miss Kathryn 
Zeiss, of the Missouri State Life. 

* * * 


National Board Meeting of 1874 


This week I had the good fortune to 
borrow a copy of the Spectator dated 
May, 1874. This insurance publication, 
now one of the well-known weeklies, 
was at that time issued monthly. One 
of the most interesting stories in this 
edition was a report of the eighth an- 
nual meeting of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Although several 
pages from this issue of the Spectator 
are missing, nevertheless I was able to 
read sufficient to gain a distinct impres- 
sion that conditions in fire insurance 
have not changed so radically in the last 
fifty-nine years as might readily be 
imagined. 

The National Board in 1874 had 106 
company members. The president, Henry 
A. Oakley, opened the meeting with a 
report very similar in length and con- 
text to reports given nowadays. Among 
the subjects dealt with in Mr. Oakley’s 
address are the following, which have a 
familiar ring: conflagrations; fire de- 
partments and water supply; building 
laws; bureau of statistics; incendiarism 
and arson; legislation and taxation, and 
agents’ commissions. With respect to 
the last named subject, the National 
Board at that time played a part in rat- 
ing matters and therefore was interested 
in the question of agency commissions. 
For many years, however, the National 
Board has not had jurisdiction over 
tates of commissions. 

: & « 


Surveys 


Speaking of the value of surveys, the 
National Board president said: “A re- 
cent survey made by the National Board 
(with a view to schedule rating) of the 
city of Cincinnati disclosed the fact that 














out of 2,378 buildings comprised in the 
most valuable part of that city, and in- 
cluding all of its business risks, only 935 
had metal roofs and 191 iron shutters, 
while 1,436 had wooden cornices, 939 
party walls of twelve inches only, and 
218 party walls of less than twelve inches 
thick. Could this information, so alarm- 
ing to underwriters, have been obtained 
except under this system?” 


Agents’ Commissions 


The following reference was made by 
Mr. Oakley to agents’ commissions: 
“Some misunderstanding seems to exist 
among members as to the action which 
has been had upon this important mat- 
ter, and it has been claimed that there 
was no limit to the amount of commis- 
sions which a company may pay its 
agents. I find, on referring to the print- 
ed proceedings, that the board, after a 
lengthy discussion and the report of two 
distinct committees thereon, did, on mo- 
tion of President Hendee, of the Aetna 
of Hartford, enact the following rule on 
the 11th of May, 1869: 

‘That the maximum rate of commis- 
sions to be paid to agents by members 
of the National Board be established at 
15%.’ 

“At the special meeting of the board, 
held in November, 1872, during the fa- 
mous two days’ debate in committee of 
the whole on this subject, all of the res- 
olutions offered were amendatory of the 
one I have quoted, showing that it was 
recognized at that time as binding upon 
the members. The resolutions reported 
by the committee of the whole, which 
looked to a discriminating rate on spe- 
cial hazards, were not adopted by the 
board, and a resolution recommending 
companies to take steps to reduce the 
commission to 10% was passed. I have 
been thus particular in alluding to this 
subject that you may, if you deem it 
necessary, or if any doubt exists as to 
its binding character, or its supersedure 
by the adoption of the resolution last 
mentioned, re-enact the resolution of 
May, 1869. It is too important a matter 
to be left without the most perfect under- 
standing between the members of the 
board.” 

However I was unable to learn what 
action was taken in respect to commis- 
sions, as the pages covering a large part 
of the meeting had been torn out at 
some previous time. 

* * * 


Rate Cutting 


Rate cutting, too, was a troublesome 
matter in those days. At this meeting 
of the National Board the executive 
committee reported in favor of the es- 
tablishment of a general rule that when 
an agent had been convicted of rate cut- 
ting, he should be required to collect 
the additional premium’ or cancel the 
policy. The executive committee was 
also required to impose fines on offend- 
ers. The president explained that these 
provisions applied to first offenses only, 
as second and third offenses were al- 
ready provided for under the rules. 


Building Laws 

On the matter of building laws, Mr. 
Oakley had this to say in part: “An 
effort was made last year to secure in 
New York such amendments to the laws 
relating to the construction of buildings 
as would insure the erection of a better 
class of buildings for mercantile pur- 
poses, but, unhappily, they were defeat- 
ed by the politicians. The effort has 
again been renewed at the present ses- 
sion of the legislature, with a reason- 
able prospect of success, in view of the 
abuses which the present law was able 
to legalize, one of which was the erec- 
tion of a building in the thickly built 
and most valuable part of the city, which 
exposed a whole section of the city to 
destruction on account of its huge pro- 
portions and the immense amount of 
wood ‘used in its construction. Without 
some such law as a model for other 
cities, we have found it very difficult to 
secure legislation elsewhere.” 

“=e 


Incendiarism and Arson 


Incendiarism and arson were as trou- 
blesome a problem sixty years ago ap- 
parently as today, as one may judge 
from the following reference: “The in- 
auguration by the board last year of a 
determined onslaught upon these two 
great and growing evils, by bringing 
public attention to bear upon the sub- 
ject, and the offering of rewards for the 
detection and conviction of criminals, has 
had the good effect of exciting not only 
the attention of the general public, but 
of the authorities of cities, towns and 
villages throughout the United States to 
the frequency of this crime. The noble 
response of the companies for a sub- 
scription to the fund of $100,000 at once 
placed at our disposal the means of 
meeting all demands for rewards upon 
us. The report of the committee will 
fully set forth how far-reaching have 
been our operations in this branch of 
our duties. 

“But apart from this, we have been 
led to make many inquiries as to the 
extent of this crime throughout our 
country, and we have been furnished 
with the following statistics in regard 
to the number of persons in a portion 
of the states who are serving out sen- 
tences in the various state prisons of the 
country. Since the abolition of capital 
punishment for the crime of arson, con- 
victions have been much more numerous 
than formerly, and detection has almost 
invariably been followed by punishment. 
There are in the various prisons in Cali- 
fornia, 14: Connecticut, 4; Georgia, 14; 
Indiana, 3; Iowa, 9; Kansas, 1; Ken- 
tucky, 12; Maine, 3; Mississippi, 3; Ne- 
braska, 1; Nevada, 3; New Hampshire, 
5; New York, 53; North Carolina, 15; 
Pennsylvania, 30; Rhode Island, 2; 
South Carolina, 8; Tennessee, 4; Ver- 
mont, 7; Virginia, 18; Wisconsin, 2. In 
all, 211. Of these, 18 are life sentences, 
the remainder from 1 to 30 years. We 
have no response from 14 states, among 
them Massachusetts, Illinois, New Jer- 
sey, Michigan and Ohio, in whose pris- 
ons arson convicts are known to be.” 

. +2 


Legislation and Taxation 


Much is heard today in respect to leg- 


islation and taxation. Those subjects, 
too, were considered in detail at the 
1874 meeting of the National Board. 


Quoting again from Mr. Oakley’s report: 
“Probably no one subject has received 
more careful attention at our hands the 
past year than the question of legislation 
and taxation; and while it is not my in- 
tention to review the action that has 
been taken, as that will be done by the 
full and intelligent report of the standing 
committee upon these subjects, and to 
whose diligence and watchfulness we 
owe it that we have not been burdened 
with more ruinous legislation than we 
now labor under, I cannot refrain from 
some remarks upon the extraordinary 
position in which the insurance interest 
finds itself placed in this country. 

“We are now feeling fully the effect 
of the decision of the United States Su- 


preme Court, which turned us over to 
the tender mercies of state legislatures, 
and as we have, as I think unwisely, 
been willing to accept that decision as 
final, it has led to the preparation of a 
series of laws which have been presented 
during the present year to the legisla- 
tures of the states of New York, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, California, Virginia, 
Georgia, Texas, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Maine and Rhode Island, which, if car- 
ried into effect, would result in the nec- 
essary withdrawal of a large majority 
of the companies from business in those 
states. 

“Having in our body politic no less 
than thirty-seven distinct state legisla- 
tures, besides several territorial ones, 
each one competent and vested with the 
right of regulating matters within its 
own borders, we find, especially in those 
states which have no insurance institu- 
tions of their own for the protection of 
their citizens, a disposition to press the 
most absurd and ruinous laws against the 
companies. who have sought to extend 
protection to the .commerce and indus- 
try of the states. .Not.only do these 
states impose taxes, and seek to deprive 
us of the equal rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States to 
the citizens of the whole country, but 
each town adds its license fees and other 
restrictions. 

“Every other branch of commerce 
finds its way into these states without 
tax or legal restraint; yet insurance, the 
moment it enters the state, finds itself 
met on all sides with requirements and 
obnoxious laws sufficient to discourage 
the most sanguine. If an explanation 
of this is sought in the popular idea 
that the business is one of such great 
profit that it can afford to pay even ex- 
ceptional taxes, we can refer to a table 
of results of fifteen years business in 
this country, which shows a less return 
for the capital invested and ventured 
than that of any other branch of com- 
merce. 

“It is not our purpose or desire to 
avoid proper laws for the regulation of 
the business; but it is our duty as citi- 
zens and the representatives of capital, 
which stands as a bulwark for the pro- 
tection of every class of commerce, 
manufactures and agriculture, to resist 
the enactment of laws which, by their 
burdens and injustice, would discourage 
capital from affording that security 
which is so important an element in our 
national credit, and so necessary to the 
success of the industries of the whole 
country.” 

* * * 


Real Estate Rulings of Bureau of 
Internal Revenue 

The following questions have been 
asked the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
the Bureau’s answers also being given: 

1. Is the annual “ground rent” allow- 
able as a deduction for income tax pur- 
poses? 

Answer. The annual rental on a re- 
deemable ground rent is deductible as 
interest on a mortgage under the general 
provisions of section 23(b) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1928. The annual rental on 
an irredeemable ground rent is deductible 
only as rent under section 23(a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1928. 

2. Does an owner of real estate realize 
a profit or loss when he creates a “ground 
rent” by conveying the property in fee 
and taking a reconveyance by way of the 
usual 99-year lease? 

Answer. No. 

3. How and when should the profit or 
loss be determined when a rea! estate 
builder creates a “ground rent” on prop- 
erty in one year and conveys it by deed 
of lease in a subsequent year ? 

Answer. Gain is derived or loss sus- 
tained in the subsequent year and is 
measured by the difference between the 
full selling price, including the capital 
value of the ground rent (which for the 
purposes of the case is ananolgous to a 
mortgage being assumed by the purchas- 
er), and the cost of other basis in the 
hands of the vendor. 
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Nation-wide Marine 
Definition Approved 
For Use in New York 


EARLIER RULING IS MODIFIED 
N. Y. Insurance Dep’t Hopes for Suc- 
cessful Self-Regulation With Mini- 
mum of State Supervision 
action of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at its meeting in Chicago June 1-3 in 
adopting a nation-wide definition of ma- 
rine insurance underwriting powers, 
George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, has ap- 
proved this nation-wide definition for use 
by companies licensed in New York. The 
new ruling is based upon the New York 
ruling of September 30, 1932, but modifies 
the earlier definition in several respects. 
The amended ruling holds that certain 
insurance on instrumentalities of trans- 
portation and communication, such as 
bridges and tunnels, may be issued by 
marine offices. Piers, wharves, docks 
and slips may not be insured under ma- 
rine policies unless certain specified cov- 
erages are excluded. Dry docks and ma- 
rine railways may be insured against all 
risks by marine offices. Minor amend- 
ments were made in the rules on tour- 
ists’ floaters, fine arts floaters and jewel- 

ers’ block policies. 


Following the 


Equipment Floater Changes 


The rules on equipment floaters were 
amended by separating equipment from 
other miscellaneous articles. Equipment 
may be covered as in the previous ruling, 
but other articles of a mobile or floating 
nature, while not subject to location re- 
strictions, must be itemized and valued. 

Under the new ruling installment sales 
and leased property may now be insured 
by marine offices to cover the interest 
of the purchaser or lessee until the in- 
terest of the seller or lessor ceases. 
Leased property that is not of a mobile 
character may not be so insured. 

The ruling specifically prohibits the is- 
suance of householders’ comprehensive 
policies or their equivalent. 

The New York Insurance Department 
considers that successful administration 
and supervision of the standard defini- 
tion by the insurance business will con- 
stitute substantial progress in the matter 
of self- regulation, with the necessity for 
only general overseeing by state super- 
visory officials. 





VA. RATE ORDER UPHELD 

The Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals last week affirmed action of the 
State Corporation Commission in order- 
ing a reduction of fire insurance rates in 
November, 1929. The appeal of the fire 
companies has been pending since that 
time. The fire companies asked for a 
reversal of the commission’s order. This 
decision settles the constitutionality of 
the law giving the State Corporation 
Commission the right to regulate fire in- 
surance rates and it also gives approval 


to the method for determining whether 
the fire rates are reasonable and ade- 
quate 


HOME INVESTMENTS GAIN 


The investment portfolio of the Home 
of New York shows an appreciation of 
14% in the first five months of 1933, with 
security holdings valued at $62,000,000 on 
June 1 as compared with $54,000,000 on 
December 31 last according to the Wall 
Street Journal. Liquidating value of the 
company’s 2,400,000 shares amounted to 
$22 a share on June 1 against $18.15 at 
the close of 1932. Income from invest- 
ments for the five-month period this year 
are an at annual rate of $1.35 a share. 


Philadelphia Agents 
Ask Suburban Scale 


TO CORRECT INEQUALITIES 





Want at Least as High Commissions on 
Protected Risks in City as Sub- 
urban Agents Get 





Philadelphia local agents, or at least 
members of the Philadelphia Insurance 
Agents’ Association, desire the new scale 
of commissions for the Philadelphia sub- 
urban territory to be made applicable to 
the city territory also. H. H. Kinney, 
secretary of the agents’ organization, has 
written to Manager Sumner Rhoades of 


the Eastern Underwriters Association, 
stating that under the present set-up the 
Philadelphia agents are suffering because 
of discrimination against them, The com- 
mission situation in the Quaker City has 
been unsettled for years, the problem be- 
ing complicated by the existence of home 
office counters, branch offices and local 
agencies all seeking local business. 

In his letter to the E. U. A. Mr. Kin- 
ney presents the agents’ viewpoint as fol- 
lows: 

“Philadelphia agents have been official- 
ly notified by their companies that the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association on 
May 24, by resolution, pledged its mem- 
bers to support an agreement on commis- 
sions in the area of the Philadelphia Sub- 
urban Underwriters’ Association, as fol- 
lows: 30% commission to policy writing 
agents and 10% contingent commission ; 
20% commission to all non-policy writing 
agents and brokers (no contingent). 

“The subject, therefore, was recently 
introduced at a meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Insurance Agents’ Association, which 
voted its approval of this commission 
agreement provided it likewise applies to 
the City of Philadelphia. 

“It is certainly not unreasonable for 
the Philadelphia agents to expect at least 
as high commissions on protected busi- 
ness as the Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation seem to think is warranted on 
suburban business, which includes high 
valued country homes, farm property and 
special hazards outside of protection. 

Protests Discrimination 

“The Philadelphia Agents’ Association 
respectfully protests against this discrim- 
ination in compensation between sub- 
urban and Philadelphia territory and 

calls upon the companies to correct this 
naualien. 

“It is the opinion of the association 
that the time is opportune to adjust the 
unequal competition existing in Phila- 
delphia between local companies and 
branch offices on one side and agents 
representing outside companies on the 
other. 

“The insurance laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania recognize two producers— 




















ALLIANCE National Advertising 
this month tells struggling Busi- 
ness and Industry to ask the 
Alliance Agent for details about 


Prospective Earnings Insurance. 











Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








an agent who is regularly licensed by a 
company to solicit business, write poli- 
cies, etc., and a broker, who must pass 
an examination and procure a broker’s 
license by the payment of a fee of $10. 

“The rules of the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters’ Association (a company 
board) limit the appointment of writing 
agents to three, but it allows the appoint- 
ment of solicitors who are supposed to 
receive no more than brokerage commis- 
sion and under this privilege, local com- 
panies have appointed many thousands-of 
solicitors, who are none other than agents 
operating under what the companies con- 
sider limited authority and through the 
appointment of these solicitors largely, 
business has left the books of legitimate 
agents representing outside companies. 

“We plead for equal opportunity in the 
solicitation of business; as now transact- 
ed in the City of Philadelphia, it is im- 
possible for the agents of outside com- 
panies to compete with the counters of 
local companies and branch offices. 

“This matter is of such vital impor- 
tance to the Philadelphia agents that we 
ask your early consideration and prompt 
reply.” 










United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kesey, General Agent 


Georce Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1932 


PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS . , 
*TOTAL ASSETS 


*New York Insurance Department Valustion Basis 


1,843,560.44 
592,100.09 
2,050,498.67 
9,336,637.60 
$13,822,796.80 











May Fire Losses Drop 
38% From 1932 Figure 


Fire losses for the United States in 
May showed as favorable results as 
those for April. The May figures, as 
compiled by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, total $24,338,714 as com- 
pared with $39,270,524 a year ago and 
$37,835,273 for May, 1931. Thus, May 
of this year showed a reduction of 38% 
under the figure of May, 1932. 

For the first five months of 1933 the 
total fire losses were only $159,694,978, 
compared with $211,331,286 last year and 
$209,199,899 for the same period of 1931. 
There is no doubt now but that fire 
losses are declining far more rapidly 
than premium income and that as con- 
cerns straight fire insurance, the under- 
writing results for 1933 should be far 
more favorable than for a number of 
years. 





B. C. SCUDDER IS DEAD 

Bertram C. Scudder, manager of the 
New York Binding Office, died Monday 
night at Flower Hospital in New York 
where he had gone for an operation some 
days before. He had been reported as 
recovering satisfactorily. Mr. Scudder 
entered insurance with Weed & Kennedy 
and then was with Crum & Forster from 
1902 to 1919 as an underwriter of agency 
business. In 1920 he formed his well- 
known country-wide binding office, act- 
ing for several out-of-town fire compa- 
nies for the binding of risks throughout 
the country secured from New York 
brokers. Funeral services were held 
Wednesday evening in Jackson Heights, 
L. I. The deceased is survived by a son 
and daughter. 





HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Hartford Fire last 
week declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share, payable July 
1 to stockholders of record June 15. 
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Reviews Pennsylvania 
Legislation in 1933 


AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION REPORT 





Secretary Moses Does Not Find Any 
Harmful Measures; Twenty Signed 
by Governor Pinchot 


A review of the 1933 legislative session 
in Pennsylvania, insofar as 
was affected, has been prepared by Frank 
I). Moses, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents, for 
members of that organization. Although 
137 bills affecting fire and casualty in- 
surance were introduced not one measure 
really harmful to local agents’ interests 
was passed. Of the 633 bills signed by 
the governor of Pennsylvania twenty re- 
lated to insurance. Of these the most 
important are the following, which have 


insurance 


not been reviewed previously, as sum- 
marized by Mr. Moses: 

Senate Bill 37 (Act No. 38). Effective 
September 1, 1933. Provides that the 
2% ‘ax on the fire insurance premiums 
of foreign companies, drawn from bor- 
oughs without fire protection, shall be 
paid to the relief funds of Fire Depart- 
ments furnishing protection to boroughs 
without fire protection. 

Senate Bill 263 (Act No. 110). Effec- 
tive January 1, 1934. An Automobile 
Financial Responsibility Law known as 
“Uniform Automobile Liability Security 
Act.” After many years of waiting 
Pennsylvania now has a law of this kind 
that is generally considered to be one 
of the best. It is not compulsory insur- 
ance, but a financial responsibility Act 
similar to the standard AAA Law, al- 
though wider in scope. 

Evidence of financial responsibility is 
required of the owner or operator of an 
automobile in case of suspension of own- 
er’s or operator’s license for violation 
of the law, or in case of failure to satisfy 
a judgment resulting from an accident. 
In the latter case the license is not re- 
stored until the judgment has been satis- 
fied and evidence of financial responsi- 
bility to satisfy future judgments has 
been provided. Financial responsibility 
must also be provided if the owner or 
operator is involved in two or more ac- 
cidents during the year causing personal 
injurv or property damage in the amount 
of $200. 

Financial responsibility may be estab- 
lished either by an insurance policy with 
5/10 liability limits and $1,000 property 
damage or by a bond in the same 
amounts, or by a cash deposit of $11,- 
000. The operator comes within the 
scope of the law and an operators in- 
surance policy is provided for. 


Company Examinations 


House Bill 1351 (Act No. 209). Ef- 
fective September 1, 1933. Provides that 
the Insurance Commissioner may hold 
hearings before filing reports of exami- 
nations of insurance companies and au- 
thorizes the publication or withholding 
the publication of such reports. Also 
permits the Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania to accept the examinations 
of insurance companies made by the au- 
thorities of other states. : 

House Bill 1353 (Act No. 210). Ef- 
fective September 1, 1933. Provides that 
premiums and judgments on workmen's 
compensation policies shall be preferred 
claims in case of bankruptcy. : 

House Bill 1517 (Act No. 211). Effec- 
tive September 1, 1933. Fixes the mini- 
mum par value of the shares of capital 
stock of stock insurance companies. _ 

House Bill 1897 (Act No. 268). Effective 
September 1, 1933. Provides that do- 
mestic companies shall pay the tax on 
premiums ceded as reinsurance to for- 
eign companies unless said foreign com- 
panies pay the tax 

House Bill 1971 (Act No. 214). Ef- 
fective September 1, 1933. Amends the 
retaliatory law so as to give Pennsyl- 


vania the right to retaliate against the 
laws of other states with respect to resi- 
dent agents and license fees for foreign 
brokers. The power of our Insurance 
Commissioner under the old law had been 
questioned by some companies. 

House Bill 1973 (Act No. 215). Ef- 
fective September 1, 1933. Definitely 
provides that a commission be paid resi- 
dent agents on casualty and other lines 
of insurance in addition to fire. The 
old law was definite on this point with 
respect to fire insurance but not other 
lines. 

Funds for State Department 

House Bill 260 (Act No. 300 A,). Ef- 
fective June 1, 1933. Is the General Ap- 
propriation Bill and is of interest to 
insurance men inasmuch as it provides 
for the appropriation to the Insurance 
Department. Although our Department 
produces a revenue in fees, etc., of over 
$900,000 per biennium and taxes paid by 
insurance companies exceed $14,000,000 
per biennium, our Department has never 
been given enough money to function 
properly. The minimum amount required 
for the next biennium as estimated by 
the Department is $522,000 not inciuding 
the Commissioner’s salary of $20,000 per 
biennium. The amount originally pro- 
vided for the next biennium in the Gen- 
eral Appropriation Bill was $404,000 in- 
cluding the Commissioner’s salary. 

Realizing that the appropriation would 
so seriously cripple the Department that 
it would be detrimental to the business, 
our Association did everything possible 
to have the appropriation increased, and 
in co-operation with others succeeded in 
having the amount raised to $498,000 per 
biennium, apart from the Commissioner’s 
salary of $20,000 for the same period. 

Altogether 137 bills affecting the fire 
and casualty insurance business were in- 
troduced, 59 were reported out of com- 
mittee, 28 passed finally, 20 were signed 
by the governor, 6 were vetoed, and 2 
recalled and killed. 

The proposed insurance code failed to 
pass, and no action was taken on the 
two uniform commission bills, one apply- 
ing to. fire insurance and the other to 
casualty insurance. Several bills pro- 
posing to create State Funds and placing 
additional taxation on the insurance busi- 
ness, as well as dozens of radical and 
socialistic measures were not permitted 
to pass. 


COMM. GAUSS IN BLUE GOOSE 

Five promising “goslings,” headed by 
Michigan’s new commissioner, Charles 
E. Gauss, were duly “ducked” and their 
“pinfeathers plucked” at the  initiatory 
ceremonies marking the twenty-seventh 
annual “splash” of the Michigan Pond 
of the Blue Goose, held at the Hotel 
Olds in Lansing. Floyd W. Clark of 
the Atlas, whose home is at Saginaw, 
was advanced to the office of Most Loyal 
Gander after a special honor had been 
accorded G. B. Burr of the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, who, as supervisor, 
had been in line for the honor. Mr. 
3urr was duly elected as head of the 
Michigan Pond and served for a few 
moments before resigning, due to the 
fact that he is being transferred by his 
company to Kansas City. 








DEATH OF FRED. J. WALKER 

Frederick J. Walker, assistant man- 
ager of the Royal at Montreal, died in 
his sleep last Friday morning. He had 
apparently been in good health. Born in 
Manchester, England, on December 21, 
1864, Mr. Walker came to Canada as a 
boy. He was with the Queen before that 
was absorbed by the Royal. Before be- 
ing made assistant manager Mr. Walker 
was chief accountant at the Montreal of- 
fice. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons and four daughters, 


LEAVES JONES & WHITLOCK 

John B. Theurer, an inland marine un- 
derwriter for many years with the well- 
known organization of Jones & Whit- 
lock, Inc., and for the last several years 
assistant secretary and treasurer also, re- 
signed as of June 15. He will make his 
future plans known shortly. 





ST. LOUIS FIGHT OVER 





Fire Underwriters Ass’n Announces All 
Companies Have Given Up Their 
Non-Member Agencies 
On the eve of the final zero date for 
strictly enforcing its new rules against 
any company in a fleet having a non- 
member agency, the Fire Underwriters 
Association of St. Louis announced that 
all companies and agents affected had 
finally come into line and the fleets were 
now 100% represented in St. Louis by 

members of the association. 

The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation in notices sent out to the af- 
fected members had notified them that 
unless by June 17 they had resigned 
their agencies with companies that did 
not comply with the new fleet rules such 
members would be expelled from mem- 
bership. However, it is not now neces- 
sary to inflict this drastic punishment 
as before June 17 all of the companies 
in all of the fleets operating in St. Louis 
had cleared their agency plants of all 
agents in St. Louis and St. Louis County 
who are not members of the Fire Under- 
writers Association. 

The rules in substance provide that no 
member of the association can repre- 
sent any company which either directly 
or indirectly controls or manages any 
other company which has an agent in 
St. Louis who is not a member of the 
Association. 

When the new rules were adopted by 
the organization last October a number 
of companies were affected directly or 
indirectly by the restrictions. However 
the executive committee of the associa- 
tion gave the companies sufficient time 
to bring their agency sets up in St. Louis 
into line. Then it decided to call for a 
final show-down on Tune 17 bv sendirg 
out the expulsion ultimatum. It quickly 
had the desired result. 





LOCAL AGENT KILLS SELF 

Frank M. Hoge, city treasurer of 
Staunton, Va., who committed suicide 
last week by shooting himself through 
the heart, was the owner of the local 
agency of Hoge & McChesney of that 
city. He had been suffering from a nerv- 
ous affection for several years. He willed 
the insurance agency business to his 
younger brother, Henri Bertrand Hoge, 
who for some years had been assisting 
him in the operation of it. The agency 
was founded more than fifty years ago 
by his father, the late Arista Hoge, the 
style of the firm becoming Hoge & Mc- 
Chesney when the late William B. Mc- 
Chesney was admitted to the firm. His 
younger brother also succeeds him as 
city treasurer of Staunton. 





TO MOVE OFFICES TO N. Y. 


The underwriting department of the 
Georgia Home will be removed to New 
York July 1, agents are being advised. 
The Columbus, Ga., office of the com- 
pany will continue in charge of Rhodes 
Browne, chairman of the board, and J. 
W. Pierce, employe in the office for the 
past ten years, who has been elected as- 
sistant secretary. He takes over the du- 
ties relinquished by George Klump, sec- 
retary, who goes to New York with the 
underwriting department. The Georgia 
Home is a subsidiary of the Home of 
New York. 





TO IMPROVE ELECTRICAL CORDS 

An extensive survey, which has been 
made by the National Fire Protection 
Association in conjunction with the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories and electrical 
inspection bureaus throughout the coun- 
try, shows that a large portion of the 
electrical fires and accidents attributed 
to electricity are in reality caused by the 
use of unsafe cords. In order to elimi- 
nate this possible hazard, the three or- 
ganizations mentioned above, in conjunc- 


tion with the electrical cord manufactur- . 


ers, have developed a label which is ap- 
plied to every five feet of cord, indicat- 
ing that such cords are approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Local Agents Support 
Investment Restrictions 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents, through Secretary-Counsel Wal- 
ter H. Bennett, recently informed Jess 
G. Read, Oklahoma Insurance Commis- 
sioner and also secretary of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
that the executive committee of the 
agents’ organization believed that the un- 
earned premiums and loss reserves of 
fire and casualty companies should be 
invested only in high grade securities and 
not in common stocks or other invest- 
ments of a speculative nature. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s letter follows: 

“At a meeting of our executive com- 

mittee held in New York City and on 
May 17, 1933, the following resolution 
was adopted: 
_““The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
recognizing that the public interest de- 
mands absolute security from insurance 
companies, declared it to be in the inter- 
est of public welfare that the unearned 
premium reserve fund and the loss re- 
serve fund, of fire, casualty and surety 
companies, both be segregated from cap- 
ital and surplus investments, and both to 
be invested in securities of the type of 
National, state and high grade municipal 
bonds.’ 

“The above will convey to your Con- 
vention the opinion of our executive com- 
mittee on the subject matter.” 





REPORT ON CHICAGO CO. 


Charges of Alleged Mismanagement in 
Affairs of Fire Company Upheld 
by Master 

Charges of mismanagement of the af- 
fairs of the Fire Insurance Co. of Chi- 
cago by its officers were sustained last 
week by Master in Chancery J. I. Gross- 
man in his first report to Judge H. Wil- 
kerson in the United States District 
Court at Chicago. Gilbert Mather, prom- 
inent eastern insurance man and a group 
of stockholders in New York and Phila- 
delphia asked for receivership for the 
company. The master did not recom- 
mend receivership because of the injury 
to the other insurance companies whose 
shares it owns and which are named as 
defendants but does suggest an injunc- 
tion restraining the officers from dis- 
posing of the assets and also the ap- 
pointment of a representative of the 
court to aid in the management of the 
concern, 

The charges of mismanagement were 
made against Massey Wilson of St. 
Louis, promoter of insurance companies 
and chairman of the board; O. F. Looker, 
secretary-treasurer; Alex. Green, presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Life, and B 
Frank Bushman of Detroit, president of 
the Federal Reserve Life. The master’s 
report states that the cash assets of the 
Fire Insurance Co. of Chicago were re- 
duced from ovet $2,400,000 to $3,000 
through manipulation on the part of its 
officers. The company has ceased writ- 
ing fire risks and has become a holding 
company for the shares of the defendant 
insurance companies, the two life com- 
panies mentioned and the Iowa National 
Fire and the Old Farmers National Life 


DIVIDEND IS INCREASED 
Directors of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Fire of Milwaukee have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 4%, payable June 
30 to stockholders of record June 19 
The previous quarterly dividend was 2% 
The company hopes to resume the reg- 
ular 5% rate, or $1.25 a share before the 
end of the year if business improvement 
is maintained. 


CENTRAL FIRE IN KENTUCKY 

The Central Fire of Baltimore, one of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer 
ica group, was admitted to Kentucky, on 
June 1, having entered the general 
agency of the Bradshaw & Weil General 
Agency Co., Inc., of Louisville, which 
has a considerable agency plant over the 
state. 
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Four Held in $150,000 
Alleged Fire Fraud 


INDICTED BY FEDERAL COURT 


U. S. Attorney Medalie Says Others May 
Be Brought Into Case; 22 
Insurers Involved 

Four shirt manufacturers and _ shirt 
contractors were last week charged in 
two indictments handed up to Judge John 
M. Woolsey of the United States Dis- 
trict Court by the May Grand Jury, 
with the crime of having devised a 
scheme to defraud twenty-two fire in- 
surance companies out of the sum of 
approximately $150,000, in connection 
with a fire at the plant of the Trevorton 
Shirt Co., Inc., at Trevorton, Pa. The 
fire occurred on February 8, 1933. 

The persons indicted are the following: 
Herman M. Jaffe and Abe Jaffe, respec- 
tively the president and treasurer of 
Samuel Jaffe & Sons, Inc., and members 
of the co-partnership of Samuel Jaffe 
& Sons, formerly engaged in the shirt 
manufacturing business at 1199 Broad- 
way, New York City; Israel S. Lesber, 
president of the Trevorton Shirt Co., 
Inc., at Trevorton, Pa., and Harry Sabot, 
who was employed in that plant as ship- 
ping and stock clerk. The two corpora- 
tions were likewise indicted. 

Shortly after the fire a committee of 
representatives of the insurance com- 
panies in this case was appointed, with 
George Vail as its chairman. This com- 
mittee, together with J. A. Forsythe, Jr., 
representing the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, conferred with Powers, 
Kaplan & Berger, attorneys, who were 
retained by the insurance companies 
which were the intended victims of the 
alleged fraud of the defendants. Powers, 
Kaplan & Berger initiated an inten- 
sive investigation of the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding the fire. George 
Z. Medalie, United States Attorney, con- 
ducted an investigation and assigned 
Assistant United States Attorney George 
Schuyler Tarbell, Jr., to the case, and 
thereafter Chief Inspector Clarahan of 
the United States postal service assigned 
Postoffice Inspector Harold Mahan to 
work in cooperation with the United 
States attorney. 

Sixteen Counts in Indictments 

The indictments, two in number and 
containing in all sixteen counts, charge 
all of the defendants with a violation of 
Section 338 of the United States Crim- 
inal Code, which is the devising of a 
scheme or artifice to defraud and the 
use of the United States mails in exe- 
cution of the scheme and conspiracy to 
violate this section as well. The in- 
dictments further charge the defendants 
with having unlawfully and feloniously 
filed with the insurance companies false 
proofs of loss in which the defendants 
allegedly set forth false and grossly ex- 
aggerated sound value and false and ex- 
aggerated loss. It furthermore charges 
them with having fraudulently set forth 
in their respective proofs of loss as hav- 
ing in the premises at the time of the 
fire merchandise, machinery and other 
articles which, to the knowledge of the 
defendants, were not in the premises at 
the time of the fire. 

Among the overt acts charged against 
the defendants is that of having set fire 
to, and having caused to be burned, the 
factory at Trevorton, Pa., and its con- 
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security. 


income for life. 


family. 





Lie INSURANCE as a 
means of protection, or of savings—yes, even as an 
investment—has never had so strong an appeal to 
the public as at the present moment. 


In this economic situation, the certainty of life insur- 
ance in its personal investment features stands out, 
particularly as a foundation on which to build home 
and family security—or for that matter business 


Men and women likewise have been taught that life 
insurance can provide for their later years; that they 
can enjoy its benefits by means of a fixed monthly 


With conditions as they are, the alert life under- 
writer will not permit his client to forget what past 
experience has taught; that a solid sense of financial 
independence comes from the knowledge of a well- 
considered insurance program for himself and his 
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tents. A large number of overt acts 
in connection with this alleged scheme 
to defraud is charged against all of the 
defendants. 

In making public announcement of the 
filing of the two indictments, United 
States Attorney George Z. Medialie 
stated that the investigation is by no 
means complete, and that it would be 
continued so as to bring in other parties 
who may have been involved in various 
angles of the crime alleged to have been 
committed by the de fendants as set forth 
in the indictments handed up to Judge 
Woolsey. 

Samuel A. Berger, of Powers, Kaplan 
& Berger, was at the scene of the fire 
in Trevorton, Pa., last week in connec- 
tion with the investigation which that 
firm has been conducting and while there 
examined under oath Israel S. Lesber, 
president of the Trevorton Shirt Co. 
Inc. 

EDWIN PARRISH RETIRING 

Edwin Parrish, vice-president of the 
America Fore companies in San Fran- 
cisco, is retiring July 1. Prior to the 
Niagara joining the America Fore group 
he was vice-president of that company 
and represented it as manager in the 
Far West for many years. Mr. Parrish 
is also giving up the chairmanship of 
the executive committee of the Pacific 
Board and the Washington advisory 
committee. 





Underwriters’ Golf Ass’n 
Holds Spring Tournament 


The Underwriters’ Golf Association, 
composed largely of insurance executives, 
held a successful spring tournament at 
Whippoorwill Club, Armonk, N. Y., last 
week. Thirty members played. The 
prize winners for the various events were 
as follows: 

Thirty-six-hole medal play handicap— 
first, E. L. Lewis; second, B. N. Car- 
valho. 

Eighteen-hole-medal play handicap, W. 
E. Boyd; second, L. C. Dameron. 

Eighteen- hole medal play gross score 
—first, D. Ross; second, A. C. Noble. 
Eiehtecn hole kickers’ handicap—first, 
C. W. Sparks; second, C. F. Sturhahn. 

Eighteen-hole best-ball foursome—first, 
W. F. Barton and F. H. Ford; second, 
A. Valensi and George Jones. 

Best net individual score to win leg on 
championship cup—F. D. Ross. 

Highest net score—C. A. Ludlum. 

Eighteen-hole handicap for guests— 
— E. Stewart, 3rd; second, Wilbur 
3all. 








NEW SPANISH COMPANY 


A new insurance company, the Com- 
pania de Seguros Minerva, writing all 
branches with the exception of life, has 
been founded in Madrid, Spain. The cap- 
ital is 10,000,000 pesetas 


Commissioner Explains 
Pennsylvania Ad Law 


BARS UNLICENSED INSURERS 





C. F. Armstrong Tells How Check-Ups 
Will Be Made Through Issuance 


of Certificates 





Insurance Commissioner C. F. Arm- 
strong of Pennsylvania has issued a let- 
ter with respect to the new law passed 
this season by the state legislature pro- 
hibiting the publication, printing or radio 
broadcasting of advertisements or notices 
of insurance companies or persons not li- 
censed to do business in Pennsylvania. 
This new act likewise requires certificates 
from the Insurance Department to ac- 
company all advertisements and radio 
broadcasting of insurance companies. In 
explaining the new law the Commissioner 
says in part: 

“In order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing with respect to the administration of 
this act I advise you: 

“1, No advertisement may be _ pub- 
lished or broadcast on behalf of any in- 
surance company, association, exchange, 
insurance agent or broker, unless they 
are properly authorized to transact such 
business in Pennsylvania and the adver- 
tising medium has proper knowledge of 
the existence of such authority. 

Use of Certificates 


“a. In the case of insurance com- 
panies, associations or exchanges, a 
certification from the Insurance De- 
partment that such insurer is author- 
ized to do business in this Common- 
wealth must accompany the copy of 
the advertisement. The statutory 
fee for certification of each certifi- 
cate of authority or license is $2.00. 

“b. Advertisements placed by in- 
surance agents or brokers for their 
own business need not be accompa- 
nied by formal certificate of au- 
thorization but the license issued to 
such agent or broker will serve as 
sufficient evidence of authority. The 
Department will confirm issuance of 
agent’s or broker’s licenses without 
charge. 

“2. The certification of the authority 
of a company, association or exchange 
or the license displayed by an agent or 
broker will be sufficient notice to the 
publisher or broadcaster that the adver- 
tiser is authorized for the term speci- 
fied in such certification or license. 

“3. In printed advertisements or no- 
tices it is not necessary to include cer- 
tification of authority of the advertiser 
but in radio broadcasting there must be 
a statement to the effect that the broad- 
casting station holds such certificate.” 





QUALIFICATION BILLS KILLED 

New Jersey local agents are again dis- 
appointed at the failure of the state 
legislature to pass the agents’ and 
brokers’ qualification bills. These meas- 
ures have been introduced and widely 
supported by agents for several years. 
This year it was thought that all ef- 
fective opposition to the bills had been 
removed by changes in the measures to 
meet the views of certain opponents. 
However, opposition did arise and the 
bills failed to reach the governor’s desk 
for signature. Another attempt to se- 
cure passage of similar bills is expected 
to be made at the 1934 session of the 
New Jersey legislature. 
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Fire Rates Falling 
Steadily in China 


BUILDINGS HAVE IMPROVED 





American Asiatic Underwriters Holds 
Annual Meeting; Total Income From 
Shanghai Increased 





Stockholders of the American Asiatic 
Underwriters held their annual meeting 
a few weeks ago in Shanghai and ap- 
proved a final dividend of 4%, making a 
total dividend of 10% for 1932. Among 
those present were C. V. Starr, chairman 
of the board; C. J. Smith, W. A. Hale, 
E. Sigaut, B. C. Sienkevitch and J. E. 
Swan, directors, and G. F. Richardson, 
secretary. Mr. Starr, in his annual re- 
port, had the following to say with re- 
spect to insurance conditions in the Far 
East: 

“Considering the difficulties which hin- 
dered all business in China during 1932, 
together with the acute depression in 
Indo-China and Malaya, your directors 
believe that you will find the report sub- 
mitted to you today satisfactory. 

“In common with most other enter- 
prises the volume of our business has 
dropped off. The most severe declines 
were in Manchuria, Indo-China and Ma- 
laya. In Shanghai itself, however, our 
total premium income increased approx- 
imately 8%, despite the fact that Sino- 
Japanese hostilities crippled our opera- 
tions for several months. This increase 
came principally from the personal acci- 
dent department. 


Steady Fall in Rate Level 

“The underwriting results obtained for 
our insurance companies in 1932 were un- 
favorable compared with former years 
Your management feels that this was 
due to no particular fault or cause other 
than ill fortune and that the accounts 
will average up in future years as they 
have in the past. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to make fire insurance 
profits for agency and treaty companies 
in China, however, due to increased com- 
petition and diminishing rates. The 
standard of building construction is 
steadily improving but it is doubtful if 
the improvement has proceeded as fast 
as rates have declined. Your company 
consequently places increasing emphasis 
on its accident, life, motor car and ma- 
rine departments, all of which are pro- 
gressing steadily, and during 1932 opened 
a special department for the handling of 
fidelity and surety bonds. 

“Fire insurance rates are holding up 
much better in the territories outside of 
China in which your company operates, 
French Indo-China, Malaya and the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

“A feature of the insurance business 
in the Orient during 1932 has been the 
development of local companies with spe- 
cial influence among the nationals con- 
cerned. Your management has estab- 
lished close relationships with Chinese, 
French, British and Philippine compan- 
ies which are expected to safeguard and 
strengthen your company’s business in 
China, Indo-China, Malaya and the Phil- 
ippines. 

“The company’s investment portfolio 
has not been materially changed during 
the year. Surplus funds are primarily 
invested in affiliated companies with a 
smaller holding of outside securities for 
diversification. 

“Our largest investment continues to 
be our holding in the Asia Life Insur- 
ance Co., which company reports a very 
satisfactory year with a gain of insur- 
ance in force of over $10,000,000 despite 
the troubled times.” 





LOANS BRIDAL HANDKERCHIEF 
Mrs. Henry I. Willett of Maplewood, 
N. J., wife of H. I. Willett, assistant sec- 
retary of the Firemen’s of Newark, last 
week loaned a handkerchief thirty-five 
years old and which had been carried by 
nine brides to Miss Lillian Niblo to carry 


to her marriage to George W. Dartnell. 











MEET YOUR FRIENDS 


at 





olden Hill 


At Fulton and William Streets 





HIS cozy, congenial, friendly restaurant has become the 
recognized and favorite meeting place for the discriminat- 
ing men and women of the great downtown insurance center. 


Why?... Primarily because it is the kind of restaurant you 
insurance men and women like... not merely a place in 
which to eat, but an hospitable friendly sort of place, much 
like the old Colonial inn after which it was patterned —a 
restaurant where you can sit and chat and dine, comfortably 
and at your ease. 


The food, of course, is excellent . . . as you'd naturally ex- 
pect at Childs. And the prices are pleasantly and contem- 
porarily moderate. 


Many insurance men use the lower Colonial Dining Room 
for small informal conference groups... the semi-private 
rooms for larger gatherings . . . They’re ideal. 


And when you’re in a very spe- 
cial hurry, try the Luncheonette 


BREAKFAST LUNCH TEA DINNER 





THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 








H. O. FISHBACK DEAD 





Former Insurance Commissioner of 
State of Washington Passes 
Away at Age 74 
H. O. Fishback, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Washington for 
twenty years and former president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, died at his farm home 
in Adna, Wash., last week, following 
a heart attack. He was 74 years of age. 
Mr. Fishback held the office of Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Washington from 
1912 to the beginning of this year, being 
defeated in the elections last November, 
He was widely beloved among the com- 
missioners, especially the veterans, and 
was recognized in his home state as an 
able and efficient insurance department 

head. 

Mr. Fishback was an extremely large 
man and in recent years did not attend 
many of the commissioner's meetings in 
the East because of the discomfort he 
was forced to endure in traveling in Pull- 
man berths. However, he did go to the 
annual meeting in Texas a year ago, 
accomnanied by his son, H. O., Jr.. who 
is assistant vice-nresident of the North- 
ern Life of Seattle. Mr. Fishback’s pub- 
lic life started in 1908 when he became 
a state senator from Chehalis. He is 
survived by Mrs. Fishback, three sons 
and a daughter. 





Canczllation Effective 


After Co. Gets Notice 
The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court has affirmed the 
judgment of Supreme Court Justice Sam- 
uel I. Roseman that a request for can- 
cellation of a fire policy is not effective 
until delivery to the insurance company 
or its authorized agent is made, and that 
such delivery does not result from a mere 
deposit of the request to cancel in the 
mails. In this case, that of the Louisiana 
Public Utilities Co. against twelve in- 
surance companies, the assured had no- 
tified its broker of intention to cancel 
and had mailed such notice to the in- 
surers before the fire which occurred on 
October 1, 1928. However, the cancella- 
tion notices were not received by the 
companies until after the fire had oc- 
curred. The companies contended that 
their liability had ceased prior to the 
fire both because of the notice of can- 
cellation being mailed and because the 
insurance had been placed with other 
companies. 


C. E. Dox, Western Manager 


London & Lancashire, Dies 


Charles E. Dox, Western manager of 
the London & Lancashire fleet at Chi- 
cago and dean of Western managers, 
died recently at his summer home 
at Golf, Ill, after a long illness. 
He was 73 years of age. Mr. Dox was 
born in Terre Haute, Ind., and was en- 
gaged in insurance for fifty-two years. 
In September, 1900, he went to Chicago 
from the South as Western manager of 
the Orient, later taking charge of the 
London & Lancashire and other compa- 
nies in the group. Under his guidance 
the companies experienced low and prof- 
itable loss ratios. Mr. Dox was a form- 
er president and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Western Factory 
Insurance Association and a vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Western Ad- 
justment & Inspection Co. 








BETHEL WITH FIREMAN’S FUND 

James W. Bethel of Louisville, Ky., 
formerly state agent for the Globe & 
Rutgers and the Insurance Co. of the 
State of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed state agent for Kentucky for the 
Fireman’s Fund, with the exception of 
Kenton and Campbell counties which re- 
main under the jurisdiction of Ralph W. 
Hukill, state agent for Ohio. Mr. Bethel 
used to travel Kentucky for the America 
Fore group and then was promoted to 
the Western department at Chicago. He 


returned to field work about a year ago. 
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JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. T A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER. 24 V-Pree. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24 V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. COONEY, peng ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vive Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT co oom. Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W _ W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
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NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN F IRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
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SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
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THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
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WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN., President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. Gane, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
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WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S$. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
EK. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, Srd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN, Srd Vice Pres. 
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$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
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Beauties of Ashokan District 

Recently I drove around the Ashokan 
Reservoir near Kingston, on a clear May 
day, and marvelled at the beauty of this 
artificial lake. It reminds me very much 
of Lake George. With its reforested 
shores extending about half a mile or 
more back from the shore it will in time 
become one of the most beautiful scenic 
spots in New York State—aside from its 
utilitarian purposes. The planted trees 
have grown in the last fifteen years and 
a magnificent forest is growing up, es- 
tablishing a natural wild life sanctuary, 
and wonderful fishing grounds. The 
lordly Catskills are in the background 
and the quiet waters give a complete 
duplicate of them on their surface. 

I visited the auxiliary Schoharie reser- 
voir across the divide, which is sluiced 
through a mountain to the Ashokan Res- 
ervoir—by changing the water shed. A 
large fossil forest was unearthed near 
Gilboa which is very interesting, and of 
which there is an exhibit in the State 
Educational Building museum at Albany, 
is * * * 

A Broad View of Salesmanship 


One may ask, what has this to do with 
insurance, and why this under “Tales of 
the Road”? When I started with this 
column several years ago, I had in mind 
writing about the scenery and natural 
beauties in New York State that I have 
had the opportunity to see and learn 
about as well as experience with men 
and matters, and the pleasant letters I 
have received from insurance men re- 
ferring to different sections with which 
they are acquainted have proven that my 
stories have been well received. 

While I have never strayed far away 
from insurance, and what I have written 
has fundamentally been connected with 
my experiences as a travelling insurance 
man, nevertheless there have been occa- 
sions when I have tried to interest my 
readers in something besides insurance. 
It is interesting to me to hear the criti- 
cisms of some who look for nothing but 
the humdrum of insurance details in my 
stories, and after they are through read- 
ing say “Well what has that to do with 
insurance ?” 

Perhaps nothing in a narrow sense, but 
also it has shown the unlimited possibil- 
ities in gathering information and know- 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





ledge and learning in this travelling 
game, if one is observant, which helps 
a great deal in getting business, though 
not by the methods given by some pro- 
duction managers, or in nifty little books 
of high pressure selling. If you can in- 
terest your prospect in matters which he 
is interested in, by a wide knowledge of 
men and matters, localities, history, nat- 
ural history, etc., and other things, even 
though not strictly insurance, the battle 
of winning him over to your proposition 
is half won—and what fun you have be- 
sides. 
* * * 
Visiting Local Agents Frequently 


During a period of ten years before 
the cataclysm of 1929, many companies 
were educating their fieldmen to the “fre- 
quent visits on local agents idea,” in the 
scramble for volume and “more volume.” 
which, I presume had some merit though 
I have always doubted it. Several field- 
men in those times when they grew con- 
fidential in their talks with me, stated 
that these frequent visits were all right, 
they presumed but they also voiced the 
opinion that by visiting some agents fre- 
quently they were asked to write a lot 
of poor risks. Agents waited for them 
to come around frequently and sand- 
bagged them into authorizing, poor busi- 
ness knowing that if they submitted it 
direct to companies whose fieldmen did 
not visit them so frequently or even to 
the companies whose fieldmen came 
around frequently the risks would be de- 
clined. So there are two sides of the 
question as usual and although this may 
sound revolutionary to some, there is 
nevertheless a good deal in what I report 
above as coming from several “frequent 
visit” special agents. 

> -. 
Interesting Replica Disintegrating 


At Kingston Point, on the Hudson, lies 
the replica of the “Claremont,” Fulton’s 
steamboat, slowly’ disintegrating. It 
seems too bad, after spending much 
money to have this replica for the Hud- 
son-Fulton celebration some years ago, 
that by our usual American wastefulness 
we do not do something to preserve this 
boat, which is of interest to many. I 
saw it recently during my stay at Kings- 
ton, N. Y., and wondered why some en- 
terprising local civic committee did not 
take steps to preserve this boat, adver- 
tise its whereabouts to tourists and I’m 
sure many would visit it. 
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Kentucky Ass’n Re-elects 
Officers at Convention 


The Kentucky Association of Insur- 
ance Agents completed its one day 
meeting last week, marking the thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the body. 
Officers were re-elected in toto, including 
Joseph H. Gausepohl, Covington, presi- 
dent; James E. Manion, Henderson, 
first vice-president; G. R. Reed, Colum- 
bia, second vice-president; James H. Mc- 
Kinney, Owensboro, third vice-president ; 
Galen J. White, Jackson, fourth vice- 
president; and Leo E. Thieman, Louis- 
ville, secretary-treasurer. 

Resolutions included endorsement of 
manner and method in which the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
is dealing with the branch office situa- 
tion; reaffirmed the belief expressed by 
the National Association that loyalty 
should be extended to co-operating 
companies; and commended the efforts 
of the Nationa! Association and Sec- 
retary-Counsel Bennett in their efforts 
to obtain a divorce of banks from the 
insurance business by means of federal 
legislation. By resolution the associa- 
tion urged its members to unite in an 
effort to obtain passage of suitable leg- 
islation to strengthen the state insurance 
laws with reference to the qualification 


of agents. Casualty companies were 
strongly urged to simplify their rate 
manuals, making them of uniform and 


preferably smaller sizes. 

In recognition of the excellent con- 
duct of the Insurance Department under 
Insurance Commissioner G. B. Senff, 
congratulations were extended to him, 
and a special resolution adopted recom- 
mending that a larger percentage of the 
funds secured from taxing of insurance 
companies be placed at the disposal of 
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the Insurance Department, in order that 
it may tunction without the handicap of 
lack of funds for properly carrying on 
its important work. During the past 
year its budget has been reduced from 
approximately $55,000 to $45,000, in spite 
of the fact that existing conditions mean 
more work and effort for the depart- 
ment. 





British Institute Places 
Contract for New Home 


A contract has now been placed for 
the erection of the new headquarters of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute in 
Aldermanbury, London. The building 
will serve as an appropriate center for 
the educational work carried on by the 
Institute, which has the active support 
of numerous British insurance organiza- 
tions. It will include a lecture hall, coun- 
cil chamber, libraries, classrooms, offices 
for the staff, and a museum to house 
insurance treasures and records. 

The administration offices and class 
and lecture rooms of the Insurance In- 
stitute of London are also to be housed 
in the new premises. M. E. Collins, 
who already has to his credit many im- 
posing buildings in London, was com- 
missioned by the Chartered Insurance 
Institute to prepare the specifications 
and plans. The building is to have seven 
fioors and a dignified facade in the col- 
legiate style in Portland stone. The 
fruition of the project synchronizes with 
the twenty-first year of the existence of 
the institute. 





NAMES C. R. RIKEL AS AGENT 

The Baltimore-American of the Home 
of New York group has appointed C. R 
Rikel of 156 Montague Street as agent 
for Brooklyn and head agent for Long 
Island suburban business. This _ well- 
known agency also represents the Fi- 
delity-Phenix, Law Union & Rock, Mil- 
waukee Mechanics, Northern of London, 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, American Sure- 
ty, Brooklyn National Life and others. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1932 


sy HA 
American & Foreign Insurance Company 

British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., U. s. Branch 
Capital Fire Ins. Co. of Calif. Not authorized in the State of New York 
Eagle Indemnity Company 

Federal Union Insurance Company 

Globe Indemnity Company 

The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. Ltd., U.s. Branch 
The Newark Fire Insurance Company 

Queen Insurance Company of America 

Royal Indemnity Company 

Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., U. s. Branch 

Star Insurance Company of America 

Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., U.s. Branch 


CAPITAL 


$1,500,000 


200,000* 
400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
400,000* 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 
400,000* 
1,000,000 
200,000* 


ASSETS 


$5,908,635 
2,651,922 
1,113,047 
7,114,676 
3,012,804 
33,119,429 
19,823,924 
9,106,715 
22,367,561 
27,033,497 
23,010,280 
5,129,154 
1,252,460 


LIABILITIES 


Less Contingency 


Reserve 


$1,497,769 
757,402 
183,635 
4,405,010 
814,507 
22,483,397 
11,496,288 
4,117,090 
9,518,928 
18,820,853 
11,675,390 
2,228,552 
387,442 





NET SURPLUS TO 


Contingency POLICYHOLDERS 


Reserve 


$1,035,760 
217,881 
260,898 
749,499 
443,033 
4,876,771 
2,974,156 
1,449,412 
3,319,307 
3,200,651 
2,198,230 
743,235 
66,207 


After deducting 
Contingency Reserve 


$3,375,105 
1,676,639 
668,513 
1,960,167 
1,755,263 
5,759,261 
5,353,480 
3,540,213 
9,529,326 
5,011,994 
9,136,660 
2,157,368 
798,811 


*Statutory Deposit—New York Insurance Law, Section 27 
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Explosion Conference 
Broadens Protection 


IMPORTANT MANUAL CHANGES 
Use of the Colansrence Clause Is Ex- 
tended; New Set-Up Believed More 
Satisfactory to | Pomapats 
Several changes are contained in the 
explosion manual issued by the Explo- 
sion Conference in New York, affecting 
explosion, riot and civil commotion poli- 
cies. One of the most important of these 
relates to Rule 6 dealing with coinsur- 
ance and credits. The new rule gives a 
reduction in rate on risks where the 25% 
coinsurance clause is used. It also ex- 
tends the privilege of using the 10% co- 
insurance clause. The 10% clause is re- 
stricted to certain classes of property and 
applies to non-manufé icturing only, which 
is also a pronounced change in the rule. 
The new Rule 6 reads in part as follows: 
“Item A. All property damage esti- 
mates are based upon coinsurance of 50% 
and (when not in viclation of law) all 
property damage policies (except float- 
ers) must contain not lower than 35% 
coinsurance clause except as provided in 

Item E_ below. 

“The estimate for other than 50% co- 
insurance to be developed in accordance 
with the following table of charges and 
credits. 

For 10% Coinsurance, see Item E. 
For 25% Coinsurance, see Item B. 


For 60% Coinsurance, deduct ..... 12.5% 
For 70% Coinsurance, deduct ..... 22.5% 
For 80% Coinsurance, deduct ..... W.0% 
For 90% Coinsurance, deduct ..... 35.0% 
For 100% Coinsurance, deduct ....40.0% 


“Item B. Policies on all classes may be 
written with the 25% coinsurance clause 
provided the pro rata distribution clause 
is used and the estimate increased 35% 
over the existing 50% coinsurance esti- 
mate applying to the risk. 

“Note: Where policy covers only one 
building and/or its contents, the pro rata 
distribution clause is not required. 

teem C. In any state where a special form of 

-insurance requires the naming of a flat esti- 
eunte as well as a co-insurance estimate, the 
flat estimate shall be figured at ten times the 
50% co-insurance estimate, but this rule, when 
not in violation of law, does not supersede 
Item A. 

Item D. All Floater Policies must contain 
the 100% co-insurance clause without credit. 
(See Rule No. 14, Section A.) 

Item E. Risks of fire resistive construction 
and so rated by the fire rating organizations 
having jurisdiction, may be written with 10% 
co-insurance at the rates indicated and with 
the pro rata distribution clause attached to pol- 
icy under the following conditions: 

Note: Where policy covers only one building 
and/or its contents, the pro rata distribution 
clause is not required. 

(1) Buildings, but not contents, of apartment 
houses, churches, hotels, mercantile, office, pub- 
lic buildings, and schools, having a total floor 
area of less than 100,000 square feet, at double 
the 50% co-insurance class estimate applying 
to the risk. 

(2) Buildings and/or contents of non-manu- 
facturing risks having a simple explosion class 
estimate of 50c. or less (including those men- 
tioned in paragraph 1) having a total floor area 
of 100,000 square teet or more, situate at a 
single location, at a 50% imcrease in the 
50% co-insurance class estimate applying to the 
risk. 

(3) The floor area of a high one-story build- 
ing shall be computed by multiplying the ground 
floor area by the near*st whole number ascer- 
tained by dividing the height at eaves in feet 
by fifteen and adding the total floor area of 
basements, if any. 

(4) The eligibility of tenant risks shall be 
determined for the purpose of building insur- 
ance by the floor area of the insured building(s) ; 
and for the purpose of insurance on contents 
of a tenant by the floor area occupied by that 
tenant, who must occupy a minimum of 100,000 
square feet 


Protection Is Broadened 

Section E of the Explosion Manual has 
been revised, too, so as to give more 
complete coverage to assureds than has 
been available heretofore. It provides 
protection, excluding coverage granted 
under the inherent explosion hazard 
clause, the Western superior risk fire 
form and forms 3 and 3C, supplemental 
contract. The improved protection is ac- 
complished by use of Property Damage 
Form A, or Exclusion Clause B or Clause 
C. Property Damage Form A, for at- 
tachment to Explosion or Riot and Civil 
Commotion policies covering properties 
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insured under Fire policies written sub- 
ject to Inherent Explosion Clause, reads: 


Item I. $ on all buildings of the in. 
sured on the premises situate..........-eee00. 
Item II. $ on all contents while con- 


tained in the building described as covered un- 
der Item 

Item III. $ on the insurance interest 
of the insured in the improvements and better- 
ments to the buildings described as covered 
under Item I. 

Item IV. $ on all property of the in- 
sured in yard and/or above or below ground, 
situate within the premises of the insured as 
described in Item I. 

Inherent Hazard Exclusions—In consideration 
of the reduced rate at which this policy is writ- 
ten, this company shall not be liable for loss or 
damage to the buildings (or their contents, im- 
provements and betterments, if contents, or im- 
provements and betterments are insured in this 
GOES Y HOE. ORs ona cccncscesccdksnenes 
(list here portions ex xactly as described and ‘listed 
in the Inherent Explosion Clause as attached to 
A ga bi cadeecddebeseraseetuedns 
caused by explosion which results from “hazards 
inherent in the business as conducted by the 
insured on the premises situate as described in 
Item I of this form. 

Although other insurance be permitted here- 
under, this company shall not be liable under 
this policy for loss or damage, for which under 
its conditions, and limitations it would otherwise 
be liable, when such loss or damage is insured 
against in whole or in part by a form of in. 
surance not concurrent herewith. 


Exclusion Clause B 


Inherent Explosion Hazard Exclusion 
Clause B reads: 

In consideration of the reduced rate at which 
this policy is written, this company, in addition 
to the hazards excluded in this policy, shall not 
be liable for loss or damage caused by explo- 
sion which results from hazards inherent in the 
business of the assured or of the tenants occu- 
pying the buildings or premises described in this 


policy. 
Clause C 

Clause C reads as follows: 

In consideration of the reduced rate at which 
this policy is issued and, subject to all other 
terms and conditions thereof, this company shall 
be liable for loss or damage by (a) explosion only 
if such loss or damage originates in the explo- 
sion, collapse, or rupture of pressure containers 
other than the following: steam boilers, pipes, 
engines and machinery connected therewith and 
operated thereby, internal combustion engines; 
and, in the event this clause be attached to a 
riot and civil commotion policy, for loss or dam- 
age only by (a) as hereinbefore described, or by 
(b) riot, riot attending a strike, insurrection, civil 
commotion, except for loss or damage resulting 
therefrom if caused by fire, water or other sub- 
stance leaking or discharged from within fire 
protective equipment, or the collapse or precipi- 
tation of tanks, or the component parts or sup- 
ports of same, which form a part of the fire 
protective equipment. Other insurance is hereby 
permitted, but this company shall not be liable 
under this policy for loss or damage for which, 
under its conditions and limitations, it would 
otherwise be liable when such loss or damage is 
insured against, in whole or in part, by any 
form of insurance not concurrent herewith, 





COMMISSIONS ARE INCREASED 

The Explosion. Conference has _in- 
creased commissions in excepted terri- 
tory to brokers and agents on explosion 
and riot and civil commotion lines. In 
excepted territory commissions to brok- 
ers and agents will be 15% and 25% re- 
spectively and in ordinary territory 10% 
and 20% respectively. The conference 
does not assume any jurisdiction over 
general agents but has defined general 
agents. The commission on supplemen- 
tal contracts will be the same as applies 
to the fire contract to which the supple- 
mental contract is attached. 


MUTUAL REVISES NAME 


The directors of the Allied American 
Mutual Automobile at a meeting in Bos- 
ton recently voted to change the name 
of the company to the Allied American 
Mutual Fire. Organized on October 9, 
1920, Allied American Mutual has writ- 
ten fire and theft insurance on automo- 
biles. When the change in name is ef- 
fected the company will be prepared to 
write fire insurance on buildings and their 
contents in addition to the former lines. 








BOSTON DIVIDEND DECLARED 


Directors of the Boston Insurance Co. 
of Boston last week declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend of $8 a share, $4 
payable July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 20 and $4 payable October 2 to 
stockholders of record September 20. 





The North Carolina Home of Raleigh, 
N. C., filed notice with the Wisconsin 
Insurance De partment of withdrawal 
from operations May 31. Its business 
has been reinsured by the Great Ameri- 
can, 
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AXTNA (FUTRED 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


The Etna was born during a depression. 

There have been a dozen or more since, 

from each of which the company has 
emerged with unimpaired reputation. 


History has a way of repeating. 
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Urge Motor Number For 
Identification of Cars 


FINANCE ASS’N MAKES SURVEY 









































































Hard to Trace Stolen Cars When Some 
Use Serial Numbers and Others 
Employ Motor Numbers 





The National Association of Finance 
Companies has published its findings in 
support of the resolution passed by the 
association last year that the motor num- 
ber on automobiles be used as the prin- 
cipal identification mark by insurance 
companies, finance companies, manufac- 
turers, dealers, state registration and po- 
lice departments in tracing stolen cars 
and for other purposes. Serial numbers 
have been used by manufacturers, deal- 
ers and finance companies whereas po- 
lice departments and state and federal 
departments have used the motor number 
for identification purposes. This lack of 
co-ordination makes it difficult to trace 
stolen cars, skips and cars seized in vio- 
lation of prohibition laws, so the National 
Association of Finance Companies or- 
dered the survey with a view to obtain- 
ing uniformity. 

The survey shows that motor numbers 
are used by practically all the state mo- 
tor vehicle departments and city police 
departments. Some of the comments 
made in support of use of the motor 
number are as follows: 

“It is difficult to change motor num- 
bers but easy to change or remove serial 
numbers, 

“Motor numbers are almost universally 
used for identification numbers and serial 
numbers very seldom. 

“Motor numbers used because many 
ars have no serial numbers. 

“Motor numbers simpler, having gen- 
erally no letters included. 

“Serial numbers on parts are mistaken 
for car numbers.” 

C. C. Hanch, general manager of the 
National Association of Finance Com- 
panies, says with respect to the survey: 

“We believe that casual study of the 
enclosed memorandum will convince all 
interested parties of the desirability of 
recognizing that the motor number is the 
principal identification mark of motor ve- 
hicles, based upon experience, usage and 
scund reasoning. Such recognition does 
not involve any change of manufacturing 
practice by the factories. They all use 
motor numbers as a regular part of their 
production routine. All that is needed 
to co-ordinate the use of identification 
marks so as to facilitate tracing and 
identifying stolen and abandoned cars, 
skips and embezzlers, is a clear under- 
standing and recognition on the part of 
all concerned as to what actually is the 
principal identification mark of mot« or ve- 
hicles, namely, the motor number.” 





FLANAGAN WITH NAT’L UNION 
Harman Flanagan on June 1 became 
associated with the National Union Fire 
as special agent in Texas with head- 
quarters at 415 Maverick Building, San 
Antonio. Mr. Flanagan has had a long 
and valued career in the insurance busi- 
ness, his early experience was gained in 
the office of his father at Georgetown, 
Texas, and, subsequently, he was in the 
local agency business at Lubbock. He 
served in the World War as second lieu- 
tenant, and at its close joined the Aetna 
(Fire) as special agent in various fields, 
resigning to join the National Union. 





N. J. AGENT GETS HOME MEDAL 

Harry ga Jr. local agent at 
Mount Holly, N. J., was recently present- 
ed with a silver service medal in recog- 


nition of his twenty-five years’ repre- 
sentation of the Home. Presentation 
was made by Special Agent James B. 


Mehorter. 
WITH FULLER & KERN 
Leon C. Hernandez, for many years 
with the old-time J. G. Hilliard Agency, 


has joined Fuller & Kern, local agents 
in New York, as an underwriter. 


HELD A CHATTEL MORTGAGE 





Mortgagee in Mass. Not Entitled to 
Special Protection for a House 
on Leased Ground 

When a building is erected on leased 
land under an agreement that it can be 
removed it becomes personal property 
and not real estate and a mortgagee is 
not granted the full protection of the 
mortgagee clause in a fire policy accord- 
ing to the Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment. The mortgagee clause pro- 
tects a “mortgagee of the insured real 
estate” from any act or neglect of the 
owner which may void the insurance. In 
the case of Landford v. Public Fire the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court has 
held that the mortgage on the house on 
leased ground was not a mortgage on 
real estate but one of personal property, 
a chattel mortgage. 

The Insurance Department,.in explain- 
ing the decision, says that the mortgagee 
clause in the standard fire policy applies 
only to a mortgagee or real estate and 
since the property in the Landford case 
was not realty but personalty, the mort- 
gagee was not, and was not intended to 
be protected against an avoidance of the 
policy by the insured mortgagor. 





NEW INDIANA EXAMINERS 

Two new examiners in the Indiana 
state insurance department have been 
named by State Insurance Commissioner 
Harry E. McClain. They are J. Carl 
Suverkrupt of Columbus, Ind., replacing 
J. W. Ebaugh of Indianapolis; and Al- 
fred Rodecker of Indianapolis, replacing 


J. W. Mendenhall of Terre Haute. 





SPRINGFIELD NAMES AGENT 

The Springfield Fire & Marine has ap- 
pointed Albert B. Liell, Inc., of 154 Mon- 
tague Street, as agent for Brooklyn busi- 
ness. This is one of the oldest Brook- 
lyn agencies and is headed by William 


J. Manning, president of the Brooklyn 


Fire Agents’ Association. 
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N. Y. C. Pond, Blue Goose, 
Backs Grand Nest Nominee 


The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose at its annual meeting last week 
endorsed the candidacy of Past Most 
Loyal Gander J. Clark Buchanan of the 
California Pond for grand keeper of the 
golden goose egg. Elections for this and 
other grand nest posts will be held at the 
annual meeting of the Blue Goose at To- 
ronto, August 22-24. 

Mr. Buchanan was in the local agency 
business in western Nebraska from 1905 
to 1912. During this period he worked 
as special agent for many of the com- 
panies which were represented by that 
agency. In 1913 he moved to Los An- 
geles and accepted the position of mana- 
ger of the insurance department of W. I. 
Hollingsworth & Co., who were doing a 
general insurance business. Early in 1917 
Mr. Buchanan resigned from this posi- 
tion and was appointed special agent in 























The North America national advertising points 
out an economic fallacy—“if you can’t afford a 
premium, you can’t afford a loss.” 
pany’s enviable financial position is making the 
public more than ever North America conscious. 


See the North America full page adver- 
tisement in The Literary Digest, June 17th. 
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southern California for the Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California, with which or- 
ganization he has been connected since 
that time and now holds the position of 
assistant manager in charge of under- 
writing. Mr. Buchanan was initiated in- 
to California Pond in May, 1918; is a 
member of the Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons of California; a member of the Los 
Angeles Consistory, Thirty-second De- 
gree Mason; a member of Al Malaikah 
Temple (Shrine) of that city, and also 
a member of the local lodge of B. P. O. E. 

He is one of the most popular members 
of the Blue Goose on the Pacific Coast 
and has represented the California Pond 
at the annual Grand Nest meetings con- 
tinuously since 1924, with the exception 
of the past two years, and has the unani- 
mous support of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, which is composed of the eight 
Ponds of the Blue Goose west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is also actively 
supported by Past Most Loyal Grand 
Gander J. Charles Harris. He was ap- 
pointed Deputy Most Loyal Grand Gand- 
er for California during the year 1928- 
1929, and was chairman of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws committee for the year 
1930 

Send Book to Harris 

Robert Sherwood, owner of a_ book 
store in downtown New York City and 
formerly one of the leading acrobatic 
clowns in the Barnum & Bailey circus, 
is a friend and admirer of J. Charles 
Harris of San Francisco, former most 
loyal gander of the Blue Goose. “Uncle 
Bob,” as Mr. Sherwood is known to 
thousands here, met Mr. Harris here a 
few years ago when the former was giv- 
ing a lecture to the New York Pond on 
his experiences with the circus and his 
friendships with many prominent figures 
in American life. Sherwood auto- 
graphed a photograph of himself last 
week and sent it to Mr. Harris to- 
gether with a copy of his own latest 
book on circus life entitled “Hold Yer 
Hosses! The Elephants Are Coming.” 

Below the photograph he says: “For my 
esteemed friend Charles Harris, who 
faces bravely life’s handicaps. All the 
heroes are not in the army. With all 
good wishes from his 77 year old ‘boy’ 
friend, Uncle ‘Bob’ Sherwood, last of 
Barnum’s clowns.” 

Many members of the New York Pond 
also affixed their signatures to the pic- 
ture at the last meeting. Mr. Harris 
has for several years been a cripple but 
carries on bravely. 


CHELSEA, MASS., AGENT DIES 

Charles W. Gould, well-known Chel- 
sea, Mass., local agent, real estate oper- 
ator and banker, died suddenly recently 
from a heart attack at the age of 57 
years. 


AUTO STAFF MEETING HERE 

The staff committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
held a four-day meeting this week in 
New York. It began Monday and 
ended yesterday. 
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A complete revision of regulations for 
carbon dioxide fire extinguishing systems 
was presented at the annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in Milwaukee recently. These reg- 
ulations were made by the N.F.P.A. com- 
mittee on manufacturing risks and spe- 
cial hazards which reports that recent 
developments have made a complete re- 
drafting of the existing N.F.P.A. rules 
necessary. 

Carbon dioxide fire extinguishing sys- 
tems are being used for the protection 
of a wide variety of special fire haz- 
ards, particularly for flammable liquids 
in enclosed or open containers, rooms or 
enclosures containing flammable liquids, 
ovens, dryers, electrical and other spe- 
cial machinery and apparatus, processes 
involving the use of flammable liquids, 
vapors, or dusts, fur storage, lumber, dry 
kilns, coal bins, loose textile stocks, 
grain handling machinery, and in other 
enclosures containing stocks through 
which gas may permeate and where pro- 
tection by water or other means may be 
ineffective or undesirable; also in vaults, 
library stacks, organs and other places 
where fires may be extinguished by car- 
bon dioxide gas with less loss than water. 

While the new rules do not represent 
any fundamental change in the type of 
protection specified formerly, a: reclassi- 
fication of the types of systems has been 
made dividing these into three types. 
Class A systems include equipments for 
protection by the total flooding of en- 
closed spaces with carbon dioxide gas. 
Class B systems include equipments for 
protection by the local application of the 
gas on particular hazards. Class C sys- 
tems include equipments where a delayed 
discharge of the gas is required for pro- 
tection. Additional requirements have 
been included applying to electrical ap- 
paratus such as generators, motors, ro- 





EXTEND HUDSON BAY SEASON 

The Imperial Shipping Committee at 
its recent London meeting decided to re- 
port that, as the result of discussion be- 
tween its chairman and the chairman of 
the joint hull committee, the rates and 
conditions governing the insurance of the 
hulls and machinery of ships on the 
Hudson Bay route will continue for the 
1933 season as they were in the 1932 
season, except that the minimum rates 
for suspending the warranty will hold 
from August 10 to October 7, both dates 
inclusive, instead of to September 0. 
From October 8 to 15, both dates in- 
clusive, the rates will be increased as 
heretofore by 25%. 





OPEN NEW BINDING OFFICE 

Talbot, Bird & Co., marine underwrit- 
ers and managers for the Universal and 
the Eagle, Star & British Dominions, 
have opened a binding office at 96 
Maiden Lane with S. Curtis Bird in 
charge. Others at this office are Fred 
Lohman and Robert Wittenberg. Auto- 
mobile and inland marine lines will be 
handled at this office with ocean busi- 
ness taken care of at the main office at 
51 Beaver Street. 





WALTER J. WHIPPLE DIES 

Walter J. Whipple, head cargo under- 
writer for the Atlantic Mutual, died at 
his home in New York City recently. He 
was 55 years of age and unmarried. He 
had been with the Atlantic Mutual for 
over thirty years, starting in the loss de- 
vartment. Mr. Whipple was graduated 
from Williams College. One of his sis- 
ters is the wife of former Insurance Su- 
nerintendent Francis R. Stoddard of New 
York. 








INTERNATIONAL UNION MEETING 

he International Union of. Marine In- 
surance will hold its annual mecting this 
year at Montreux, Switzerland, begin- 
ning September 29. 


N. F. P. A. Revises Regulations 
For Carbon Dioxide Extinguishers 


tary converters, transformer capacitators 
and oil switches. To be published with 
the Regulations on Carbon Dioxide Fire 
Extinguishing Systems is the Code for 
Inert Gas for Fire and Explosion Pre- 
vention prepared jointly by the N.F.P.A. 
committees on dust explosion hazards 
and manufacturing risks and special haz- 
ards now published in Bulletin 562 of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

The revised regulations constitute the 
report of the committee on manufactur- 
ing risks and special hazards, a copy 
of which is available on request to the 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 
batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 





WM. H. McGEE & CO. WILL MOVE 


_ Wm. H. McGee & Co., one of the lead- 
ing marine underwriting houses in New 
York City, is following the general pro- 
cession northward from the Beaver 
Street district to the John Street area. 
After having been located below Wall 
Street for many years, this company is 
moving in a few days to 111 John Street, 
where it will occupy the eighth floor and 
part of the ground floor. The handsome 
building of Wm. H. McGee & Co. at 11 
South William Street has been sold. 





E. A. HILLMUTH, JR., ADVANCED 
Edward A. Hillmuth, Jr., has been 
elected an assistant secretary of the Gen- 
eral Exchange Insurance Corp., the in- 
surance subsidiary of the General Mo- 
tors Corp. He joined the General Ex- 
change on August 1, 1926, after leaving 
the American Foreign Insurance Co. 





~ Time Tested— 


ECOGNIZING the fundamental principle that an 
insurance company’s function is to provide 


LIMITING UNPROTECTED RISKS 

H. W. LaRue, secretary, America Fore 
group, in a letter to Kentucky dated 
June 5, and addressed to company 
agents, and also sent to fieldmen, regard- 
ing outside unprotected risks, announced 
that in the future such types of resi- 
dence property would only be written 
on questionnaire forms to be attached to 
the daily report, the rule becoming man- 
datory. In the letter it was stated that 
for a long period such outside or unpro- 
tected business had produced high loss 
ratio, and unless such condition is im- 
proved, it may become necessary to dis- 
continue writing the class. 





NATIONAL FIRE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share, payable July 

1 to stockholders of record June 22. 








dependable protection to policyholders, the men who 


have guided Fireman’s Fund since its organization in 


1863 have steadfastly adhered to a prudent and conserv- 


ative policy of business through times of prosperity 


and times of depression. 


In consequence, Fireman’s Fund has successfully 


weathered every conflagration, disaster and panic 


since the Civil War, and as each test has been over- 


come, Fireman’s Fund has stood forth more firmly 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Marine Underwriters Generally 
Not Liable for Damage By Rain 


However, in Some Countries the Courts Have Held that Rain 
Is an Insured Peril Under Marine Forms Unless 
Expressly Excluded 


The question whether a marine under- 
writer is liable under a marine policy for 
damage done to cargo by rain water 1s 
one which is not altogether settled. In 
many countries courts have decided that 
rain is not a peril of the sea and there- 
fore is not included under marine con- 
tracts. In others the custom ts to ex- 
pect underwriters to pay for all risks to 
which shipments are exposed unless def- 
initely excluded in the policies. G. Hoch- 
graber of Berlin has summarized the 
matter of the underwriters’ liability in 
several countries in an article published 
in the current issue of The Marine Un- 
derwriter, the publication of the Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance. He 
writes in part: 

A consignment of goods insured under 
a policy including the British F. P. A. 
clause arrived at the interior place of 
destination damaged by rain water to 
such an extent that the goods were com- 
pletely deteriorated. A thorough inves- 
tigation revealed the fact that the dam- 
age was incurred in the sea port while 
the goods were removed from the inter- 
mediate storage place—where they had 
been deposited after discharge from the 
ocean-going steamer—and during their 
transhipment to the river vessel. In the 
course of these operations a heavy 
shower set in so suddenly that all efforts 
of the skipper to protect the cargo from 
the injurious effects of the rain were of 
no avail. Consequently, there was no 
question of any default on the part of 
the assured, his servants or agents, hav- 
ing contributed to the loss. The under- 
writer refused settlement as for a total 
loss, contending that rain water dam- 
age was not covered under the policy. 
The parties to the contract were agreed 
that the dispute was governed by Brit- 
ish law. 

British Law 

There is no explicit reference to the 
relevant point in the Institute Cargo 
Clauses F. P. A. Hence, resort must be 
had to the Marine Insurance Act, Sect. 
23 (2) which stipulates that the policy 
must specify, among other things, “the 
risk insured against.” But in the pres- 
ent case it was merely stated that the 
policy was issued subject to the British 
F. P. A. Clauses. In these circumstances 
I venture to submit that in accordance 
with Sect. 30 M. I. A. the policy must 
be construed as having the scope and 
meaning of the Lloyd’s Policy which 1s 
attached as First Schedule to the Act. 

Apart from a number of perils which, 
for obvious reasons, can be left out of 
account, this form of policy covers “perils 
of the seas... and all other perils, losses 
and misfortunes.” Since the damage by 
rain had arisen on shore after the dis- 
charge of the cargo from the ocean- 
going steamer, the loss is obviously not 
due to a peril of the seas. But even if 
it had been incurred on shipboard, the 
term “perils of the seas” would not cover 
the kind of damage under consideration, 
since, persuant to the constant British 
court practice, this expression does not 
cover every accident or casualty which 
may happen on the sea, but merelv a 
peril of the sea (Lord Herschell in The 
Xantho, 1887). It is true that, as far as 
I can see. no English judgment has been 
given which turns on the particular ques- 
tion of rain water damage, but in my 
opinion there can be no doubt that rain 


is not a “peril of the seas” within the 
meaning ot British law. 

fhe conclusion thus reached holds 
good, even though in the case under con- 
sideration the goods were insured from 
warehouse to warehouse until arrival at 
their final place of destination in the in- 
terior. As a matter of fact, by includ- 
ing the warehouse to warehouse clause 
in the policy, underwriters do not under- 
take to extend the cover to any risks 
which are neither perils of the seas nor 
perils similar in kind. 

New York City Decision 

This principle is generally admitted by 
the Courts of all countries. I may in- 
Stance, among others, the judgments 
given by the New York City Court and 
by the Mixed Court of Appeal of Alex- 
andria, f 

In the first-mentioned case a shipment 
was insured from warehouse to ware- 
house against perils of the seas, fire, pi- 
rates, thieves, jettison, barratry of the 
master and mariners, and all other simi- 
lar perils, losses and misfortunes. Part 
of the goods were damaged by rain and 
snow while stored on the quay. The 
Court refused the claim on the ground, 
that the damage was not attributable to 
any one of the risks mentioned in the 
policy, nor to any hazards similar in 
kind. The policy, it was stated, was 
primarily a marine policy; even the perils 
of the seas were specifically enumerated, 
and therefore the cover was limited in 
its scope. Hence, the parties to the con- 
tract could not have intended that each 
and every risk on shore should fall under 
the policy, but merely those to which 
the ejusdem generis rule applied. 

In the action which came before the 
Mixed Court of Appeal of Alexandria the 
dispute turned on the point as to 
whether the term “all other perils” com- 
prised also the risk of damage by rain 
water, and whether the warehouse to 
warehouse clause had perhaps the effect 
of making underwriters liable for such 
damage. In giving judgment on March 
5, 1930, the Court dismissed the action, 
holding that, in the first place, the ejus- 
dem generis rule implied that the term 
“all other perils” in a marine policy cov- 
ered only perils of a maritime charac- 
ter, and secondly, the warehouse to 
warehouse clause did not have the ef- 








fect of changing or extending the nature 
of the risks insured. By the incorpora- 
tion of the clause the policy was merely 
extended as to the time and place when 
and where the risks insured might arise. 
_ It is not without interest to note that 
in an action heard by the United States 
District Court of California, the Judge, 
Gwing to the special circumstances of the 
case, allowed the claim of the assured 
for rain water damage. A consignment 
of rice in bags was transhipped to cer- 
tain barges in the harbor, and while this 
was being done a storm came up, driving 
the rain and waves against the cargo, so 
that a large quantity of it was damaged. 
While underwriters were willing to pay 
the sea water damage, they refused to 
make good the prejudice caused by the 
rain, on the ground that fresh water 
damage did not constitute a peril of the 
sea. The Court stated that it was gen- 
erally conceded, that damage by the wind 
or waves is among the perils of the sea. 
The question here was whether or not 
rain driven by the wind or waves fell 
within the scope of the term. It was 
certain that, if the wind drove a ship 
on a reef or bar, or if the wind drove 
some foreign body against the ship and 
wrecked or damaged her, the loss would 
be due to a peril of the sea. In the 
present case, although the last cause was 
the rain, yet the proximate cause within 
the meaning of the law was the wind, 
without whose agency the rain could not 
have reached the rice. 
German Law 
The position would be different if the 
contract of insurance was subject to 
German law. Persuant to Art. 28 Ger- 
man Marine Insurance Rules, the under- 
writer is liable for all risks to which 
the goods are exposed during the cur- 
rency of the policy. Consequently, the 
cover comprises not only perils of the 
sea, but each and every hazard con- 
nected with the maritime adventure. The 
possibility of the goods being damaged 
by rain in transit is doubtless one of 
these perils, and therefore the under- 
writer will have to make good such 
claims, unless the risk be expressly ex- 
cluded from the policy. ; 
If damage by rain was incurred, as it 
will frequently happen, consequent upon 
negligence on the part of the master or 
crew—as for instance, where the hatches 
had not been closed, or where the goods 
had not been properly protected by tar- 
paulins—the assured in support of his 
claim may rely also on Art. 33 (3) G. M. 
I. R. providing that the assured shall not 
be responsible for acts or ommissions of 
the master or crew. And where the pol- 
icy extends to mixed sea and land risks, 
these are also subject to the said stipula- 
tion, because, pursuant to Art. 125 G. M. 
I. R., the provisions of marine insurance 
law shall, by analogy, be applied to the 
interior transit as well. In the present 
instance, however, this aspect of the 
question is irrelevant, since the carrier 
had exercised due care and diligence. 
French Law 
Turning to French law, there is no 
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express reference to the risk of damag 
by rain in Art. 1 of the cargo polj 
form which specifies the perils insure 
against, nor is this risk mentioned amo 
the risks excluded, as in the case of th 
Levantine Policy. We have to examine 
therefore, whether rain is one of th 
perils of the seas or events of vis majo, 
which fall within the scope of the policy 
even without being specifically named 
Where the damage is caused by a syd. 
den torrential rain from which no pro. 
tection is possible, there can be no doyly 
that the damage is due to force majeure 
Decisions to that effect have repeatedly 
been given with respect to claims againg 
railway carriers. On the other hand, or. 
dinary rain cannot be considered to be 
an event of force majeure. It may per. 
haps be argued, that the risk of rain js 
embraced by the expression “perils of the 
seas.” This expression is not one of easy 
definition according to French law. \. 
Ripert advances the view that “maritime 
risks include all fortuitous accidents 
which may happen to the ship and her 
cargo in the course of the maritime ad. 
venture,” and elsewhere in his book he 
states that “any event occurring in the 
course of the voyage constitutes a peril 
of the sea.” On the basis of this ex. 
planation one might be led to believe that 
the risk of rain belongs to perils of the 
seas. 

Indeed, a similar construction has been 
placed on the words in a number of de- 
cisions of Belgian courts when defining 
the extent of cover under Art. 1 of the 
Antwerp policy of 1859, which is prac- 
tically identical to Art. 1 of the French 
cargo policy. 





To Invite Tenders for 
Repair of L’Atlantique 


Behind the recent announcement that 
the French liner L’Atlantique is to be 
towed from Cherbourg to St. Nazaire 
during June lies another significant de- 
velopment. It is understood that the ex- 
perts appointed by the Seine Commercial 
Tribunal have decided after several dis- 
cussions with the representatives of the 
insurance offices concerned, that ship-re- 
pairers may be invited to inspect the ves- 
sel upon her arrival at St. Nazaire with 
a view to submitting tenders for her re- 
pair. 

The original estimate of the Cherbourg 
Tribunal, acting on the opinion of its 
advisers, was that the cost of repairs 
would be 196,000,000 francs, which great- 
ly exceeded the sum of 100,120,000 francs 
for which the vessel was insured against 
the usual risks, and if the latter figure 
were exceeded the owners would claim 
a further amount of 70,780,000 francs, 
payable in the event of total loss only. 

The underwriters have throughout 
maintained that the vessel could be re- 
paired for less than 100,120,000 francs, 
and therefore that the owners were not 
entitled to abandon her to them. This 
point is, therefore, to be determined at 
St. Nazaire, when tenders are received 
from the repairing firms. 





MARINE OFFICE IN CHICAGO 


The Liverpool & London & Globe will 
soon open a western marine department 
at Chicago to afford greater service to 
agents and clients in the Middle West. 
Spencer C. Mount will be in charge of 
the new office. He has been associated 
here with the marine management of the 
L. & L. & G. and the Thames & Mersey 
for about twenty years and is well-known 
in marine circles. He will take over his 
duties in Chicago next Monday. The 
Chicago office, located in the Insurance 
Exchange Building, will represent not 
only the L. & L. & G. but also the 
Thames & Mersey, the Star and the Fed- 
eral Union. 


WILLCOX & CO. TO MOVE 
Albert Willcox & Co., marine special- 
ists, is moving on July 1 from &2 Beaver 
Street to the sixteenth floor of 99 John 
Street, the building of the Insurance 
Co. of North America. 
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CASUALTY AnD SURETY 





Great Lakes Casualty 
Being Formed in Mich. 


AS CENTRAL WEST REINSURER 





To Take Part of Assets of Detroit Co. 
jn Custodianship; Armstrong Craw- 
ford Slated for Presidency 





Michigan insurance department offi- 
tials indicated this week that plans are 
nearly completed for the formation of a 
new company, to be known as the Great 
Lakes Casualty, which will take over 
part of the assets of the Central West 
Casualty of Detroit, now in custodian- 
ship, and assume liability on a large part 
of the Central West’s policies as of 
April 4. : 

Approval to the formation of the new 
company was given last Saturday by 
judge Vincent Brennan of Wayne Cir- 
cuit Court and its formal authorization 
by the Michigan Department awaits only 
the completion of further organization 
details. It is known that the Great 
Lakes Casualty will continue for the 
most part the automobile business of the 
Central West. Capital of the company 
will be $300,000 and surplus of $200,000 
as compared with the Central West’s 
capitalization of $1,000,000 and surplus 
as of December 31, 1932, of $327,000. 


How Co. Is Being Financed 


The new company is being financed 
from Central West assets in an amount 
equivalent approximately to the unearn- 
ed premium reserve on all business in 
force as of April 4, the date when the 
custodian was nated, exclusive of health 
and accident, fidelity and surety, all Ca- 
nadian business, and all policies on 
which cancellation notice has _ been 
served by either party prior to or since 
April 4. 

The capital and surplus of the new 
carrier are created through exchange of 
assets of the Central West for stock in 
the new company. All but the qualify- 
ing shares of directors will be held for 
the Central West account by the cus- 
todian, Jay C. Ketchum, former depart- 
ment examiner, who becomes secretary- 
treasurer of the new carrier. Other of- 
ficers tentatively announced are: presi- 
dent, Armstrong Crawford, former ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the old com- 
pany, and Vice-President Henry J. Ken- 
nedy, who held a similar position in the 
Central West. 


Reasons for Central West’s Downfall, 


The Central West's plight was largely 
the result of potentially heavy deposi- 
tory bond liability growing out of the 
bank holiday. The company had written 
a large volume of bonds covering State 
deposits in the two big Detroit banks, 
How large a sum was actually on deposit 
at the time has not yet been determined, 
department officials said, and the actual 
liability, if any, under peculiar conditions 
of thé moratorium is also undetermined. 
There has been no test suit instituted as 
yet. The custodianship was determined 
upon by department officials when the 
State Senate called attention, by resolu- 
tion, to the apparent liability and de- 
manded a departmental investigation. 

The company naturally was subjected 
to considerable raiding and heavy can- 
cellations. The resultant examination 
showed a slight impairment exclusive of 
depository bond liability on the basis of 
April 4 securities valuations, but the rise 
In values since has more than wiped this 
out, in the opinion of Joseph E. Reault, 
chief department examiner and actuary. 

Every effort has been made to pre- 














serve the agency plant of the old com- 
pany with a view to eventual rehabili- 
tation of some sort and it is understood 
that many of the old agents will con- 
tinue with the new carrier, whose early 
authorization is regarded as a certainty. 





A. D. Beyer New Head 
Of Penna. Federation 


ELECTED AT ATLANTIC CITY 








Good Crowd at Annual Insurance Days; 
R. C. Mead and J. J. King Casualty 
Speakers; Teamer’s Report Heard 





The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania at its annual Insurance Days con- 
vention last week-end in Atlantic City, 
N. J., elected Alvin D. Beyer of Norris- 
town as president; Herman G. Scott of 
Pittsburgh, first vice-president; John D. 
Pharaoh II, Philadelphia, treasurer, and 
re-elected Homer W. Teamer as secre- 
tary-manager and Mrs. Mary H. Fireng 
as assistant secretary. New directors 
elected were W. Stanley Kite, Philadel- 
phia; Elmer R. Deaver, Pittsburgh; 
Landes F. Miller, Reading; Dodd Bryan, 
Philadelphia, and I. Wallace Fleck, Hun- 
tingdon. 

Starting off with a luncheon meeting 
at which Secretary-Manager Teamer re- 
viewed the legislative activities of the 
1933 session the well balanced program 
included a talk by Robert C. Mead, as- 
sistant manager, automobile department, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters; one by G. B. Muldaur, 
general agent, Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries, New York; heard from John J. 
King, president, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
who, in a reminiscent mood, told about 
builders of insurance, and George R. 
White, actuary, Penn Mutual, on “Leg- 
islative and Insurance Commissioners’ 
Regulations on Policy Loans and Cash 
Surrenders on Life Insurance Policies.” 
The attendance at the convention ex- 
ceeded all expectations. 


Teamer’s Legislative Report 


Mr. Teamer in discussing the 1933 leg- 
islative session showed his disappoint- 
ment over the fact that the “guest cover- 
age” bill was not made a law. He said 
the Federation will try again in 1934 to 
secure passage of this bill which re- 
quires that the damage-seeking guest 
prove not merely negligence as at pres- 
ent but gross negligence by the driver. 
This, he pointed out, might make it pos- 
sible to lower automobile rates in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Teamer had praise for the new 
financial responsibility law passed at the 
last session, pointing out that it requires 
that if a motorist has two accidents in a 
year, totaling more than $200 damage, he 
must prove financial responsibility to the 
Secretary of State before getting the 
next year’s license. 

To establish proof of financial respon- 
sibility the motorist must have either the 
standard $1,000 property damage policy 
and standard liability insurance of $5,000 
for one and $10,000 for more than one 
person, or must deposit with the Secre- 
tary the sum of $11,000 in cash which 
will be turned over to the State Treas- 
urer as custodian. 

Referring to the membership of the 
Federation Mr. Teamer was glad to re- 
port that it now has more than 9,000 
members—employes, agents or brokers 
representing 60%, in volume of business, 
of insurance companies doing business 
in Pennsylvania. ‘ 


Mead on Auto Rate Making 


R. C. Mead, National Bureau, gave the 
convention the following morning an in- 
structive talk on how his organization 
makes the rates for automobile public 
liability and property damage insurance. 
In addition he reviewed the chief pro- 
visions of the new financial responsibility 
act in Pennsylvania. In the early days, 


he said, rates were quoted on the basis 
of horsepower, and in 194 when prac- 
tically the first countrywide automobile 
casualty manual was issued, a 25-horse- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Excise Pool Withdraws 
Protests on Beer Rates 


DROP CHAIN STORE DISCOUNTS 


New York Department Issues Approved 
Rate Schedule Acceptable to 
Surety Companies 





A protest of surety companies against 
the recent decision of Superintendent of 
Insurance George S. Van Schaick, order- 
ing a reduction in filed premium rates 
for bonds required by the State Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Board, has been 
withdrawn by the Excise Bond Under- 
writers. At the same time the Insur- 
ance Department was advised by the Ex- 
cise Bond Underwriters that the surety 
companies have abandoned a plan to 
provide rate discounts for chain store 
organizations, anticipating that this will 
compensate in some measure for the de- 
crease in premium income resulting from 
the rate reduction ordered by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance. 

The bonds required by the Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board will be condi- 
tioned upon compliance with the rules of 
the Board as well as the provisions of 
the Alcoholic Beverage Control law. The 
companies have represented that col- 
lateral will not be required of bond prin- 
cipals except in questionable cases. 

The approved schedule of rates, now 
accepted by the surety companies, is as 
follows: 





Annual 
Bond Premium 
Retail Grocery and Drug 
DN: cS niea'ee ad's caveaaws ot $ 250.00 $15.00 
SE TRE okie knewsuieee 250.00 15.00 
WOE tasacsecareces veees 500.00 20.00 
Beer Gardens, Clubs, Hotels 


and Restaurants— 
In cities of less than 100,- 
000 population 

In cities of more 
100,000 population 





New Kentucky Fleet Ruling 


Issued by Commissioner Senft 

New regulations regarding the writing 
of automobile fleets have been issued by 
G. B. Senff, Kentucky insurance commis- 
sioner, who has advised all companies 
writing automobile insurance in the state 
that previous opinions defining fleets are 
declared void and contrary to section 
762 a-19, Kentucky statutes, in an opin- 
ion written by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Attkisson on June 8. In his letter 
defining a fleet for insurance purposes 
Commissioner Senff says: 

“A fleet is hereby defined as five or 
more automobiles or trucks owned and 
operated by a person, firm or corpora- 
tion, and you are directed to include no 
privately owned automobiles or trucks in 
fleet policies at fleet rates, other than 
automobiles or trucks owned by employes 
of a person, firm or corporation actually 
and primarily used in the business of 
such person, firm or corporation, the op- 
erating expenses of which are paid by 
such person, firm or corporation. 

“Due to the fact that opinions of the 


Adverse Legislation 
Escaped in Michigan 


RESPONSIBILITY LAW ENACTED 





Increased Taxation and Excessive Liber- 
alization of Compensation Law De- 
feated in Session Just Closed 





Insurance interests adverse 
legislation in the Michigan 
session just closed. Several momentary 
threats in the form of added taxation, 


excessive liberalization of compensation 
laws and repeal of the guest passenger 
law were dissipated. One important ac- 
complishment was the passage of the 
financial responsibility act which follows 
the model A. A. A. bill almost exactly 
except for the amount of unfulfilled 
judgment requisite to suspension of li- 
cense and requirement of insurance or 
evidence of financial responsibility for 
reinstatement. 

The new law was sponsored by Rep- 
resentatives McColl and Green in the 
House and by Senator Root in the Sen- 
ate. As the victim recently of an injury 
at the hands of an irresponsible driver 
Senator Root was particularly anxious 
that the bill be passed and his work 
greatly aided its final enactment after 
several sessions had considered the bill 
and left it to die in committee. 

Several laws were also enacted to 
make more easily available to Michigan 
companies loans from the R. F. C. One 
permits purchase of any required stock 
in governmental agencies, another per- 
mits issuance of preferred stock by com- 
panies. The third prevents receivership, 
injunction or dissolution proceedings 
from being brought against companies 
except through the commissioner and at- 
torney general. 

All of the liberalizing workmen's com- 
pensation laws, including several to make 
compensable occupational diseases, were 
killed off directly or died in committee 
pigeonholes. 


escaped 
legislative 





McNEILL BANK DIRECTOR 
Chester W. McNeill, president, Massa- 
chusetts Accident, has been made a di- 
rector of the newly formed Pilgrim Trust 
Co. of Boston. 





J. A. ROGERS TRANSFERRED 

J. A. Rogers, special agent of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty in Michigan for many 
years, has been transferred to its New- 
ark, N. J., branch office and will cover 
the southern New Jersey field. 


former Attorney General relative to this 
subject have been more or less conflict- 
ing, policies issued in conformity there- 
with will be permitted to remain in force 
as written until their expiration date; 
however, under no conditions can new 
policies be issued or old policies re- 
written, other than as set out above.” 
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Accident & Health Managers Convention 


Wide Variety of ‘Topics Hold 





Attention of A. & H. Managers 


Headliners at Pittsburgh Convention Included E. H. Mueller, 
J. P. Collins, J. W. Scherr, C. W. Elton and S. S. 
Ridgely; C. G. Schillerstrom Elected President 


\ wide range of timely problems in the 
accident and health field came before the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accident & Health Managers 
in Pittsburgh last week. Not content 
with having two full days of business ses- 
sions the program-makers had provided 
for two evening sales congresses which 
were both lively and informative. The 
entertainment side of the program, how- 
ever, was not overlooked, for two days 
were spent at the Summitt Hotel, Union- 
town, where the golf course nestles in 
the highest mountains in that territory. 
They proved to be a pleasant relaxa- 
tion after the two previous business days. 

Golf Prize Winners 

There was spirited competition in the 
golf tournament, held at the Summitt 
Hotel on Saturday and Sunday, for the 
cup donated by the Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau. It was won jointly by Benjamin 
Davis, Pacific Mutual Life, and Richard 
Ladley, Continental Assurance. Time 
would not permit a play-off so the golf 
committee of the association decided 
that both names should be engraved on 
the cup as the winners of the 1933 tourn- 
ament. Other golf prizes were awarded 
to James E. Powell, Provident Life & 
Accident, and Joseph Guernsey, Em- 
ployers’ Liability. 

Officers Elected 

The newly elected president of the 
association is C. G. Schillerstrom, Wash- 
ington National in Pittsburgh, who 
served as first vice-president during the 
past year. W. D. Mead, Seattle, was 
elected first vice-president; Harry A. 
Cunnington, Cleveland, second vice- 
president, and W. O. Ilgenfritz, Phila- 
delphia, third vice-president. Retiring 
President Mueller was elected to the 
board of directors for a three year pe- 
riod; J. B. Collins, Detroit, for a two 
year period; and Fred G. Burgoyne, 
Newark; W. E. Lebby. Los Angeles; 
and Armand Sommer, Chicago, for one 
year. J. E. Powell was elected secretary. 


“Count” Mueller’s Presidential Address 


E. H. “Count” Mueller. president of 
the association, who is Wisconsin man- 
ager of accident and health lines of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, was in good form 
at the opening session in his talk on the 
“Scone and Accomplishments of the Na- 
tional Association.” He stressed the 
growing importance of the organization, 
the benefits which accident and health 
managers can derive from it particularly 
“under todav’s uncertain conditions when 
the economic equasion is being rewrit- 
ten.” He said that it was up to the 
present membership as pioneers to con- 
tribute constructively to the success of 
the organization now “for our own selfish 
benefits and for the benefits of the fu- 
ture.” Reviewing his term as president 
he showed his annreciation for the co- 
oneration he had been given. particularly 
referring to the splendid work of Ar- 
mand Sommer, secretary and treasurer. 

What National Ass’n Can Do 

Mr. Mueller then told of the ways in 
which the member clubs and the associa- 
tion itself can help to elevate the acci- 
dent and health business. “In the first 


place,” he said. “we can direct and help 
shape legislation with a view to conserv- 
ing and promoting the best interests of 
all who are engaged in or who benefit 
by the sale of accident and health insur- 
Second, we can aid in the collec- 


ance. 





tion and distribution of helpful informa- 
tion pertaining to the business together 
with the most advanced and the most 
successful sales ideas and methods. 

“Third, there is the elimination of de- 
structive competition through a better 
understanding and the good-will that re- 
sults from association fellowship. Fourth, 
we can help to check abuses, injurious 
practices by raising the ethical standards 
of the business in which we are engaged. 

“Fifth, there is the education of the 
public as to the nature of the benefits 
carried by a good accident and health 
insurance contract. As I look at the sub- 
stantial national advertising campaigns 
that have been and are being carried on 
by associations in other fields, I cannot 
help but feel that the time is not very 
far off when this association will make 
similar campaigns possible in behalf of 
accident and health underwriting. 

“Sixth, there is the indisputable benefit 
that results to the individual underwriter 
in a variety of ways from a close associa- 
tion with those whg are engaged in the 
same business.” 


Praise For Local Clubs 


Mr. Mueller was impressed by the 
splendid work done by the local clubs 
during the year which, he said, had man- 
ifested itself in an increasing interest 
shown by life insurance men especially 
through accident and health sales con- 
gresses. He mentioned particularly the 
Detroit gathering, the Portland-Seattle 
convention and the joint Cleveland-Pitts- 
burgh district meeting. One of the year’s 
outstanding achievements, he said, was 
the work recently performed by the Los 
Angeles club in getting the co-operation 
of Governor Rolph of California in an- 
nouncing an accident and health insur- 
ance week, the first time in history that 
a governor of a state has made such a 
proclamation. 

In closing Mr. Mueller referred to the 
healthy growth of the National Associa- 
tion and said that several local clubs were 
actively interested in an affiliation. He 
urged collective action in bringing about 
membership increases and said he was 
convinced “that we have a group of men 
here who want to grow with this splendid 
business and who have a vision of the 
future that promises great constructive 
accomplishments in the years immediate- 
ly ahead, accomplishments that will ex- 
pand this association into one that will 
vie in importance in the accident and 
health field with the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in that specialized 
field of activity.” 

Collins Leads Round Table Discussion 


One of the features of the second day’s 
session was the round table conference 
on “Problems of Agency Management” 
which was led by J. P. Collins, agency 
supervisor, National Casualty, a _ past 
president of the association. Mr. Collins 
said the most frequent question asked of 
the agency department is “How can I 
secure agents and after securing them 
how can I increase the percentage that 
make the grade?” He viewed this prob- 
lem as being largely that of getting in 
touch with raw material from which the 
most promising individuals may be chos- 
en. Running blind ads in daily news- 
paners, in his opinion, is the best way 
this can be done. He considered agents 
snecializing in life insurance as a good 
source of supply because “the life com- 
panies have either eliminated or greatly 
modified the total and permanent disa- 


bility provision of life insurance contracts 
and these men are realizing more and 
more that life insurance and accident and 
health are so closely related they go 
hand in hand.” He said the idea that 
they are competing lines is a mistake. 

Mr. Collins suggested getting in touch 
with new agents in the life insurance 
field who can be shown how accident and 
health is an excellent opening wedge to 
the life insurance sale. Contacts made 
at clubs and organizations were also 
good sources of agents’ supply, in his 
opinion. He also suggested getting in 
touch with bankers, ministers and Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries in medium size com- 
munities “as these men of prominence 
can suggest the names of coming young 
men,” 


Importance of Prospecting 


After securing agents Mr. Collins said 
the agency manager’s next problem is to 
school them properly in accident and 
health technique, particularly as to the 
proper interpretation of the various pol- 
icies. “You should insist that the agent 
learn a standard sales talk or a series of 
sales ideas made into a definite sales 
presentation,” he said. The agent should 
then be told all about prospecting and 
in this connection Mr. Collins consid- 
ered the approach as all important. He 
suggested: “Give the agent an actual 
demonstration before a prospect and then 
follow it up by emphasizing the points 
vou made which helped to close the sale. 
Listen to his presentation, ever alert to 
constructive criticism for mutual interest. 
Teach him how to see throuch a barrier 
of false resistance, how to dominate the 
situation with the ‘You’ attitude and how 
to anply the correct psychological press- 
ure in making the prospect a buyer. 

“Teach him how to classify his pros- 
pects—the good, the ‘Yes’ and the ‘No’ 
types and the dead ones. Explain the 
procedure on each type and when the 
time comes for you to leave him on his 
own, encourage him to ask for assistance 
at any time he may need it in closing a 
prospect. Closely supervise his study 
and development because in this way you 
will help to produce a professional spirit 
amongst your agency organization.” 


Elton on Sustained Training 


C. W. Elton, assistant manager, Con- 
necticut General Life in Pittsburgh, fol- 
lowed Mr. Collins in a talk on “How 
Should Sustained Training Be Accom- 
plished?” He said it was important that 
“the men we select for such training are 
teachable” and gave as his definition of 
a good man for accident and health sell- 
ing one who possesses an instinct for 
making money. He added: “Some very 
ordinary men so far as intelligence and 
education are concerned have gone very 
far in the business because they have 
possessed this desire to accumulate mon- 
ey. Contrariwise, many good men so far 
as education, experience and personality 
are concerned have made only a mediocre 
success because they were satisfied with 
a fair living and no more.” 

Mr. Elton wondered whether managers 
gave sufficient thought to the tremendous 
responsibility they placed upon them- 
selves when they took a new man into 
the business. He thought there were too 
many failures in the sales department of 
the insurance business and said that 
every man who fails detracts from the 
prestige of the business with the public. 
It was also his opinion that “we are not 
strict enough in our specifications for the 
type of men we want to attract.” 

As to the best method of preliminary 
training Mr. Elton said he strongly be- 
lieved in teaching new agents the im- 
portance of (1) time control; (2) sales- 
manship and (3) insurance fundamentals. 
Of the three he considered insurance 
fundamentals of the least importance. 

The speaker then said that a plan of 
sustained training should consist of the 
following elements: (1) personal contacts 








—e, 


Two Evening Congresses 


One of the features of the annual 
convention at Pittsburgh last week 
of the National Association of Acci.| 
dent & Health Managers was the 
staging of two evening sales con. 
gresses. At the first the speakers 
scheduled and their subjects were 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secre. 
tary, Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference, on “Why Accident & 
Health Insurance ?” followed by C. G 
Schillerstrom, Washington National 
in Pittsburgh, who discussed “The 
Capital Value of Accident & Health 
Premiums.” Fred G. Burgoyne, Bank- 
ers Indemnity, on the program for a 
talk on “Self-Promotion,” could not 
attend. A 20-minute open forum on 
“What Is Your Sales Suggestion?” 
brought out many good ideas and was 
continued the following evening. 

The second evening session includ- 
ed H. A. Cunnington, Aetna Life in 
Cleveland, on’ “Knowledge Plus En- 
thusiasm”; James E. Powell, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, on “Sales Ideas 
That Click,” and John T. Wagner, 
National Casualty in Detroit, on “Sell- 
ing Group Accident & Health Insur- 


” 


ance. 











with men; (2) meetings; (3) study and 
self-improvement; (4) bulletins, and 
(5) contests. Discussing them briefly in 
order of their importance he continued: 

“I consider personal contact with 
agents as the most important thing in 
any agency. Too often we are inclined 
to look upon the organization as a whole 
and fail to remember that it is made up 
of men, human beings, who are trying to 
accomplish something in this world. It 
is the first duty of every manager to act 
like a human being. Avoid the ‘high hat 
and ‘I am the boss’ attitude. Don’t let 
your private office become a_ throne 
room; never let your men feel that they 
have to reach you through some subordi- 
nate in the organization. 

“It is only natural to have personal 
likes and dislikes with the men who make 
up our sales organization. But we want 
to be careful that we treat everybody 
equally, and if we give more attention to 
one man than another, it is to the man 
who is slipping, whose sales are going 
down, who is becoming discouraged and 
whose family is bringing pressure to bear 
on him to get out of the business. Watch 
that man closely. Make a few calls with 
him so as to observe how he conducts 
himself in interviews with the prospect 
I realize this has to be handled carefully 
because if not you can make a ‘leaner 
out of him. 

“T am a firm believer in having every 
agent make a daily report and then te 
analyze such reports so that we can dis 
cuss with each individual agent just what 
he is doing. I am thoroughly convinced 
that with a few fundamentals in sales 
training any man with average intelli 
gence who will make the proper number 
of calls and endeavor to turn them into 
interviews is bound to get business.” 


Against Overplaying the Leaders 


Mr. Elton referred to meetings as next 
in importance in sustained training. He 
felt that there were too many meetings 
in the business and that too frequently 
they were improperly planned and did 
not follow out any well defined policy 
He preferred the strictly informal af 
educational gathering to the so-calle 
“pep” meeting. He urged his fellow 
managers not to overplay the leaders ™ 
conducting meetings, pointing out tha 
the man who is good enough to lead # 
organization doesn’t need his manager ® 
his publicity agent. He also cautione 
against public criticism of agents who 
are slipping; urged that sarcasm af 
sharp general criticism be avoided. “Give 
your men credit for being at least # 
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smart as you are; they may be smarter. 
Don’t assume a ‘know it all’ attitude. 
You won’t be fooling anybody except 
yourself if you do,” he said. 

Study was regarded as next in impor- 
tance, and Mr. Elton said he always liked 
to find out in talking to a prospective 
agent if he is a student, because “gen- 
erally the man who is a student is a self- 
starter.” He considered it the duty of 
managers to encourage study and decid- 
edly not to give the impression that prac- 
tical ideas about the business cannot be 
secured from good books and trade pa- 
pers. As to bulletins, Mr. Elton said 
sufficient attention is not given to home 
office publications which cost considera- 
ble time and effort to publish. “Call your 
men’s attention to some article in each 
month’s bulletin. Let them know that 
you read them and appreciate what the 
home office is doing. If you issue a bul- 
letin in your own office, be sure to keep 
it newsy and up-to-date. Don’t use it as 
a vehicle for your personal views on sub- 
jects not related to insurance.” 

The speaker placed contests at the bot- 
tom of the list in importance, saying 
that the idea has been overplayed; that 
most contests are conducted in a manner 
that does not show sufficient thought on 
the part of the manager. He ridiculed 
the practice of soliciting business on the 
argument that the company is holding a 
drive in honor of its president and then 
said: “T believe that where the manager 
makes every effort to maintain a high 
morale and holds before his men at all 
times the fact that they are trying to 
carve out a career for themselves and 
to make a lot of monev, very few con- 
tests will be necessary.” 

Eugene F. Burge, Toledo, also a par- 
ticipant in the round table discussion, 
had as his subject “Is Your Agency Prof- 
itable to Yourself. to Your Company, and 
to Your Agents ?” 


S. S. Ridgely Among Afternoon Speakers 

The influence of inspections on acci- 
dent and health underwriting was ex- 
plained to the convention at the after- 
noon session by Stephen S. Ridgely, su- 
pervisor, middle Atlantic division, Hoop- 
er-Holmes Bureau. Mr. Ridgely said the 
inspection report gives the underwriter 
a clear, accurate and concise word pic-, 
ture of the risk submitted for coverage. 
The report m@st be accurate, he stressed, 
as its inaccuracy means either a loss to 
the company or the refusal of income 
protection to the man who may justly 
deserve it. He thought accident and 
health men have been misled by princt- 
ples predicated upon conditions which do 
not exist today. “They do not use in- 
spection reports to the point where they 
have at their disposal proper information 
on many risks,” he said. “Too much re- 
liance is placed on the fact that the agent 
knows the applicant or that the applica- 
tion is for $15, $20 or $25 per week dis- 
ability benefits.” 

Mr. Ridgely went into detail on the 
change that has come about in the aver- 
age man’s income in recent years, point- 
ing out that the risk who formerly earned 
$150 weekly is now earning $40 or $50 
weekly. He then said: “The public has 
learned that it cannot buy more than 
75% of its income in accident and health 
insurance, so today it buys $25 a week 
from three companies on a $50 a week 
income. It is well and good to say that 
the pro-rate clause will take care of this 
situation, but it is difficult to determine 
the exact income of a merchant or any- 
one else who is not on a salaried payroll 
after he has had an accident.” 

In the speaker’s opinion the time to 
develop the income information is when 
the application is submitted and if care- 
ful inspection reports are made at that 
time he saw overinsurance practically 
eliminated. Attention was called to a re- 
cent survey of accident and health busi- 
ness for a large company in which over 
40,000 risks for renewal were inspected, 
showing that 20% were overinsured and 


many had no earned income whatsoever. 
In this connection Mr. Ridgely empha- 
sized that every overinsured risk was a 
potential claim. 

Telling about the tremendous improve- 
ment in inspection reports of today as 
compared to those of years ago Mr. 
Ridgely said that the mystery which for- 
merly surrounded inspection companies 
has definitely been removed; that today 
their methods are open to one and all. 
He added: “We feel that we serve the 
highest class of business interests in this 
country; that our work fills a definite 
need in the writing of insurance; that 
we are in a measure responsible for the 
strides the insurance business has made 
in the past five years.” 

Referring specifically to the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau Mr. Ridgely said it had 
more than 35,000 men in the United 
States and Canada making reports, some 
of whom had been on the staff for twen- 
ty-five or thirty years. There are two 
groups—the salaried inspectors and full 
branch office employers, who cover more 
than 3,000 cities and towns, and the sec- 
ond group of field correspondents who 
handle the more remote territories where 
the volume of business does not permit 
full time activity of salaried men. In 
back of this field staff is the supervisory 
field group, each supervisor having a ter- 
ritory to cover and making frequent 
check-ups on the activities of his man- 
agers, inspectors and _ correspondents. 
The supervisors in turn report to the ex- 
ecutive office. 

Summing up Mr. Ridgely said: “The 
inspection report is the only unbiased de- 
scription of the risk. We have no pos- 
sible interest in acceptance or rejection. 
Our problem is to submit to you the full 
details and facts as we find them. We 
are the liaison men between your agents, 
the applicant and your home office. We 
ase the line of communication that makes 
it possible to carry on your business most 
profitably. We are the beacon light that 
can guide you into clear water through 
the shoals of doubt.” 

The address by J. W. Scherr, president, 
Inter-Ocean Casualty. on “Depression 
Underwriting Lessons” is reviewed in an- 
other column. 





COMPULSORY TAXI COVERAGE 





Sought in St. Louis Bill Approved by 

City’s Board of Aldermen Com- 

mittee; Opposed by Taxi Companies 

The ways and means committee of the 
St. Louis Board of Aldermen has ap- 
proved a bill to compel all taxicab com- 
panies operating in that city to carry 
$5,000/$10,000 liability insurance for the 
protection of their patrons and other 
users of the streets. The measure will 
also eliminate the flat $100 rate now 
charged all taxicab companies as a city 
license regardless of the number of cabs 
operated. Hereafter they will pay $15 
annually for each cab if the bill is passed 
and signed by Mayor Bernard F. Dick- 
mann, 

At a recent hearing the bill was vigor- 
ously opposed by the representatives of 
various taxicab companies who contended 
they would have to pay insurance pre- 
miums of $665 a year per cab, but even 
at that figure could not buv protection 
from the best companies. Harry Cant- 
well, attorney for the United Service 
Car Drivers Association, said that insur- 
ance could be purchased from substan- 
tial companies at a much lower rate than 
the taxicab men claimed. Under an ex- 
isting city ordinance service cars are 
compelled to carry $5000/$10.000 liabil- 
itv and $5,000 property damage insur- 
ance. 





CLEVELAND CLUB’S INVITATION 

The Cleveland Accident & Health 
Managers Club extended an invitation to 
the National Association at the conven- 
tion to hold the 1934 convention in that 
city. 


Depression Lessons 
Learned by A. & H. Men 


AS VIEWED BY J. W. SCHERR 





Sees Greater Care Needed in Selection of 
Both Risks and Agents; Goes 
Into Causes of Lapses 





Accident and health underwriting les- 
sons learned from the depression were 
featured in the address by J. W. Scherr, 
president, Inter-Ocean Casualty, before 
the annual convention last week of the 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Managers in Pittsburgh. First 
of all, Mr. Scherr brought out that 
greater care must be exercised in the se- 
lection of risks. He said that during the 
ten years prior to the depression both 
companies and agents let down the bars 
in the matter of selection to such an 
extent that the companies allowed their 
wild desire for volume to dim their judg- 
ment; likewise agents let their greed for 
large commissions and easy money dull 
their senses as to what sort of man or 
woman should properly be written. The 
result was that the companies had on 
their books a class of risk dangerous to 
the well being of the business. Said the 
speaker: 

“Many risks were accepted by the 
company on the assumption that thev 
were ‘key’ men whose influence would 
help sell more business. Many others 
were of the fast living class, people who 
were always just one jump behind the 
money needed to pay current bills. 
Others were taken without proper con- 
sideration of past illnesses and chronic 
conditions. The moral hazard, as long 
as the prospect could pay, was not re- 
garded important except in theory. But 
everyone, company and agents alike, 
made money and the belief gradually 
crept in that perhaps the old tried and 
true rules of underwriting had been out- 
grown by present day needs. 


Business Improperly Sold 


“Then came the crash. The whole 
country began to be pressed for money. 
People lost jobs. Others with reduced 
income attempted to keep on spending 
as before. The money had to come from 
somewhere.” Mr. Scherr told how “key” 
men began to put in claims for disabili- 
ties they possibly had, but for which 
they would not have attempted to collect 
had money been more plentiful. Claim 
departments were flooded with claims for 
trivial illnesses. Morally shady individ- 
uals and even honest people, good risks 
under normal conditions, began to fake 
claims. 

Business then began to lapse, starting 
slowly until finally it was impossible, said 
Mr. Scherr, to write enough new business 
to cover lapses. Although a large part 
of these lapses were due to the fact that 
people were out of work and could not 
pay the premiums it was stressed that 
people dropped their health and accident 
policies when the first tiny squeeze of 
economic pressure was put on. In the 
speaker’s eninion the sole and only rea- 
son for this was that the business had 
been improperly sold. 


Must Sell on Basis of Pure Protection 


Coming to his second lesson of the 
depression Mr. Scherr said it had shown 
that health and accident insurance must 
be sold on the basis of pure protection. 
“Canvasses should be built around the 
idea of income protection,” he empha- 
sized, “and not by submitting a mass of 
figures which usually confuse the pros- 
pect and give the wrong impression of 
the coverage provided in the policy. 

“Disability insurance is totally unlike 
life insurance and should be so regarded 
by the salesman. In the case of life in- 
surance the face of the policy is paid in 
the event of death, which is certain to 
ensue at some time. The policyholder 





knows exactly what may be expected be- 
cause stipulated amounts are paid for 
definite occurrences. 

“With health and accident insurance 
many claims may be made for many dif- 
ferent things, but in the final analysis the 
purpose of such a policy is to compen- 


‘sate the insured for loss of income caused 


by disability, and under certain policies 
to reimburse him for actual expense dur- 
ing the time lost because of sickness or 
accidental injury. 

“A very small portion of the premium 
charged for disability insurance applies 
to the death and dismemberment fea- 
tures, therefore the salesman should em- 
phasize that feature of the policy for 
which the major portion of the premium 
is paid, and for the same reason there 
should be no hint of gain or speculation 
in a sales talk if the agent wants the 
business to renew. No one gains from 
insurance. Losses are merely distributed, 
and to sell on any other basis than that 
of protection and the need for it is fal- 
lacy. The depression has shown us this 
in the overwhelming lapse ratios of most 
companies.” 


Greater Emphasis on Monthly Payment 
Business 

The third lesson in Mr. Scherr’s opin- 
ion was that greater emphasis should be 
placed on business paid for on the 
monthly plan. He noted that during 
boom times, immediately following the 
close of the war, it became fashionable, 
easy and profitable to sell the larger pre- 
mium policies. Business sold on the 
monthly basis began to fall off and agents 
and companies who had built up a fine 
volume in monthly payment business be- 
gan to scorn anything short of an annual 
premium. Mr. Scherr pointed out that 
there were some seemingly sound rea- 
sons for this, among them being that it 
took no longer to sell a policy calling for 
a $36 annual premium than one with a 
$3 monthly premium. He maintained, 
however, that the idea had been carried 
too far; that many an agent sold his 
prospect on the higher premium basis 
when the monthly plan would have been 
more in keeping with his pocketbook and 
station. “This business was among the 
first to lapse,” he said, “for reasons 
which are obvious.” 

The speaker did not blame the agents 
entirely for this situation, pointing out 
that the companies, eager for a quick 
increase in premium income, pushed their 
producers for annuals, suggesting that by 
collecting in advance they would have 
more time to solicit new business. 

Selection of Agents 

Mr. Scherr said the fourth lesson, one 
learned by the companies, was that great- 
er care must be exercised in the selec- 
tion of agents. He said in part: 

“During prosperous times nearly any- 
one could get a contract who could place 
a few policies. Companies were after 
volume and possibly encouraged these 
small producers to take a try at making 
a little easy pocket money. But the de- 
pression demonstrated the weakness of 
this business. It invariably runs a high 
loss ratio, the reason being that usually 
no care was taken in the underwriting 
and that it was not properly serviced. 
This class of agents was not generally 
very much interested in building a busi- 
ness but only in earning quick commis- 
He'd take anybody he could get 
to sign an application, and in many cases 
urged the acceptance by the company 
when he knew in his own mind that the 
applicant was not a desirable risk.” 

Mr. Scherr urged that accident and 
health managers, charged with the selec- 
tion of salesmen, make certain before an 
appointment is made that the back- 

ground of the man who wants to sell in- 
surance is fully investigated. He regard- 
ed sales ability as important but said 
that good character is more so. In fact, 
he would rather have one application 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Ill. Rejected Risk Plan 
Adopted by Companies 

MAY GO INTO EFFECT IN JULY 

Permanent Aiialatnadion Committee, 


Headed by L. J. Kemp, Travelers, 
Now Working Out Details 





Casualty companies, both stock and 
mutuals, writing 85% of the compensa- 
tion business in Illinois have given ap- 
proval to the proposed allotment plan 
for providing protection for the so- 
called “extra-hazardous” group of risks 
in Illinois and details of this plan are 
now being worked out by a permanent 
administrative committee which includes 
L. J. Kempf, Travelers manager in Chi- 
cago; R. J. Lehman, Liberty Mutual; W. 
R. Mengelberg, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty, and George F. Douaire, Chi- 
cago resident manager of the Employers’ 
Liability. Peter J. Angsten, chairman, 
Illinois Industrial Commission, who in- 
itiated the movement for the project, will 
serve as ex-officio member of this com- 
mittee with Mr. Kempf as its chairman. 

The plan, which is expected to be in 
operation as soon after July 1 as pos- 
sible, obviates the necessity for a man- 
datory pool and at the same time is ex- 
pected to provide broader coverage than 
would be possible under a pool arrange- 
ment. 


Commission Problem Unsettled 

Still pending among the problems to 
be settled by the executive committee is 
the question of compensation for the 
agent or broker producing the business. 
It was first announced that there would 
be no commissions paid on the business 
assigned by the executive committee, 
with the result that protests were raised 
by the Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents and Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of Illinois who recently submitted 
a substitute compensation plan. 

Companies entering into the plan are 
insisting that no commission be paid be- 
cause of the excessive loss ratio on the 
rejected risks and the almost certainty 
that the business will be handled at a 
loss. It was indicated that if any com- 
pensation for the producer is authorized 
it will be a charge against the assured 
for services rendered. 

Substantially the plan provides that 
any risk, except coal mining, that has 
been rejected by three or more compa- 
nies will be eligible for assignment by 
the committee. The risks will be allotted 
to the co-operating companies in pro- 
portion to their premium income in the 
state. A company will have the right to 
renew its assigned business or reject it 
at the end of each policy year, and then 
should it be rejected, it will be reassigned 
by the committec. 

Experience data on the assigned risks 
will be gathered through Peter Malah, 
Chicago manager of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
From this experience, advisory rates will 
be computed. 





NEW INDUSTRIAL CHAIRMAN 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
has elected Voyta Wrabetz of Madison 
as chairman succeeding Fred M. Wilcox, 
who was not reappointed by Governor 
Schmedeman. By his election Mr. Wra- 
betz becomes, with Insurance Commis- 
sioner H. J. Mortensen and Herbert L. 
Mount, a member of the Wisconsin 
Compensation Insurance Board. He has 
been a commissioner since 1927 and prior 
to that was a member of the Industrial 
Commission staff for eight years. 





SILICOSIS BILL VETOED 
Governor Schmedeman of Wisconsin 
has vetoed the bill cutting in half the 
desth and injury benefits from silicosis 
under the workmen’s compensation act. 
Although the governor was tempted to 
sign the bill so that 5,000 men could go 
back to work in the stone cutting in- 
dustry, he said considerations of simple 

humanity precluded such a course, 


HAS NEW FINANCE PLAN 


Cont’! Casualty Arranges With First 
Bancredit Corp. to Finance Casualty 
Policies Written for Flat Premium 

A special arrangement has been made 
by the Continental Casualty with the 
First Bancredit Corp. for the financing 
of casualty policy premiums written for 
a flat premium. The contract provides 
for a 20% down payment with eight ad- 
ditional monthly instalments of 10% 
each. There will be no service charge 
other than interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance of the premium, which is at the 
rate of 6% per annum with a minimum 
charge of $3. 

It is specified that this plan cannot 
be used on compensation or payroll pol- 
icies, fidelity or surety bonds or on ac- 
cident and health insurance with the 
exception of the $1 and $3 personal ac- 
cident policies issued in connection with 
automobile liability insurance. 

Under the plan the assured will retain 
control of the policy and will make all 
payments direct to the First Bancredit 
Corp. No commission deductions, how- 
ever, are to be made from any amounts 
sent to the First Bancredit Corp. but on 
the tenth day of the fourth month fol- 
lowing the month in which the business 
was written the Continental Casualty 
will submit to the agent a commission 
cash account indicating the premiums 
less cancellations and will give him a 
check for the commissions on the net 
premiums, 

By means of this plan the Continental 
Casualty believes that its agents will be 
able to sell more insurance. 





HANSEN QUITS AS RECEIVER 


His Withdrawal From International Re- 
Insurance Follows Creditors’ Petition 
Requesting His Removal 

Carl M. Hansen, former president of 
the International Re-Insurance Corpora- 
tion of Delaware, has withdrawn as one 
of the three receivers for the company. 
Mr. Hansen’s petition for withdrawal was 
presented in the Wilmington Chancery 
Court on June 14 and was granted by 
Chancellor J. O. Wolcott before the court 
went into a hearing on the petitions of 
several judgment creditors asking that 
both Mr. Hansen and George de B. Keim 
of Edgewater Park, N. J., be removed as 
receivers. It is understood that the peti- 
tion for Mr. Keim’s removal was with- 
drawn at the hearing. 

The removal of Mr. Hansen as receiv- 
er was sought by the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, Pacific Indemnity and a group 
of stockholders of the defunct company. 
In their petition filed with the Wilming- 
ton court it was brought out that Mr. 
Hansen was the largest single stockhold- 
er of the International Re-Insurance, 
owning 40,000 shares, and that by reason 
of this personal interest he was not a 
proper person to assist in an investiga- 
tion of alleged mismanagement of the In- 
ternational by its officers and directors. 
Question was also raised as to whether 
a $100,000 dividend declared by the com- 
pany a month before it went into receiv- 
ership was lawful. 





SEEKING RE-ELECTION 

Alex E. Johnson, general agent in 
Louisville for the Continental Casualty 
and agent for the National Casualty, is 
seeking re-clection to the state senate. 
\ Republican, he has served for two ses- 
sions. W. A. Perry, Democrat, also a 
fire and casualty agent in Louisville, a 
former state senator, is again a candi- 
date while Lowry Watkins, another fire 
and casualty agent, is running for county 


clerk. 


AGENTS’ LICENSES REQUIRED 

A bill has been passed bv the Ohio 
legislature requiring agents of all domes- 
tic casualty companies to obtain licenses 
from the state denartment of insurance. 
All companies with one exception are 
now doing so. This bill will not prevent 
automobile c'nbs from writing insurance 
but they will also have to obtain a 
license. 








Approve Nat'l Surety Plan 


Supreme Court Justice Ingraham 
has approved the plan under which 
assets of the National Surety Co. will 
be turned over to the National Surety 
Corporation, successor to the old com- 
pany. Justice Ingraham’s action was 
taken on the application of Super- 
intendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick who has been in possession 
of the company ’s assets under a court 
order permitting rehabilitation of the 
National. Superintendent Van Schaick 
was authorized to sell certain securi- 
ties so as to preserve the status of 
the assets. 











RETAINS COMPULSORY LAW 


Mass. State Senate Turns Down Respon- 
sibility Bill Urged by State 
Chamber of Commerce 

The Massachusetts state senate this 
week went on record against the sub- 
stitution of a financial responsibility 
measure for the present compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance law in the state. The 
responsibility bill, fashioned after the 
laws in Corinecticut and New Hampshire, 
had been proposed by the Massachusetts 
Chamber of Commerce and under its pro- 
visions a person who had been involved 
in an accident and against whom judg- 
ment had been returned, would be re- 
quired to satisfy that judgment before 
he could again operate an automobile. 

The repeal of the compulsory law had 
been urged by a number of the sena- 
tors, the point being emphasized that 
under the financial responsibility plan a 
motorist who had had an accident and 
who did not previde himself thereafter 
with proof of his financial responsibility 
would be barred forever from operating 
on the highways. 

The Senate as a body, howcver, voted 
unanimously against repeal of the com- 
pulsory law. 


MAJ. BODENHAMER DEAD 


Former National Commander of Legion 
Victim of Oil Field Blast; Repre- 
sented Travelers in El] Dorado 


Major O. L_ Bodenhamer, former na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, who represented the Travelers in 
El Dorado, Ark., died this week in a 
Shreveport, La., hospital of burns suf- 
fered in a gas explosion in the east Texas 
oil field near Henderson. According to 
an Associated Press dispatch the explo- 
sion was set off when Major Bodenhamer 
struck a match to light a cigarette in the 
oil field. He was about 150 yards from 
the nearest well. 

Since serving as the Legion’s national 
commander in 1929 Major Bodenhamer 
has been on its executive committee and 
was chairman of the national legislative 
committee when the adjusted compensa- 
tion law was enacted. He was also ac- 
tive in the fight for cash payment of 
the bonus. 

In the real estate and insurance busi- 
ness since 1921 Major Bodenhamer had 
been president of the Arkansas Real Es- 
tate Commission and an honorary mem- 
ber of the State Tax Commission. 





Lloyds of London Ordered to 
Pay $123,548 to Bank of U. S. 


By order of Supreme Court Justice 
Frankenthaler Lloyds of London under- 
writers must pay to the defunct Bank 
of United States $123,548 plus interest 
from August 1, 1929, under an insurance 
policy issued in January of that year by 
Lloyds to the Colonial Bank, which was 
merged with the Bank of United States 
in April, 1929. The policy insured the 
bank against loss from fraud committed 
by its employes. The plaintiff alleged 
that an unnamed employe in the 104th 
Street branch had stolen $135,360. 

This loss was discovered August 1, 
1929, after the Lloyds policy had been 
superseded by one issued by the National 


“Standard Recommendations,” 





Has New Survey Plan 
For Commercial Risks 


AETNA AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


New Manual Prepared For Agents Giv- 
ing Instruction and Recommendations; 
Has Section on Building Costs 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety and Af- 
filiated Companies have just completed 
the preparation of a new copyrighted 
manual for the exclusive use of their rep- 
resentatives in making surveys of com- 
mercial risks. This new manual, which 
took several months to prepare, consists 
of more than 200 pages of instruction and 
checking information, recommendations, 
a specimen survey and other special fea- 
tures. It deals in considerable detail 
with practically all casualty, surety, fire 
and marine lines and includes a section 
on “Building Costs” in the preparation of 
which the American Appraisal Co. co- 
operated. 

The insurance survey plan, which pro- 
vides for the investigation and study of 
the insurable hazards of a given risk, ex- 
amination of the insurance carried, the 
preparation of a detailed record of poli- 
cies in force and the rendering of a writ- 
ten report in which the agent or broker 
submits his recommendations to the 
client, has become firmly established, i 
is felt, as a sound and constructive busi- 
ness-building and service method. 

The Aetna was the first organization 
to sponsor the survey plan in the cas- 
ualty and fire business. Since 1923 when 
the first survey was made the work has 
grown to large proportions, approximate- 

10,000 surveys having been completed 
in 1932. Special survey departments are 
maintained in several of the larger Aetna 
offices while the personnel of the smaller 
offices includes men who have been spe- 
cially trained in the making of surveys. 

The Aetna Companies have found that 
many agents who have the necessary 
foundation of insurance knowledge to 
furnish the advisory service which is 
called for in the making of surveys have 
been handicapped in the work because 
they have not made adequate preparation 
for handling what might be termed the 
“mechanics” of this type of service. To 
meet this need the Aetna has from time 
to time provided its representatives with 
instruction material such as its book of 
but with 
the growth of the survey method the 
need of a more thorough explanation of 
the “mechanics” of the plan service, such 
as that provided by the manual just is- 
sued, has been increasingly apparent. 

Many agents, it is pointed out, have 
been mistaken in assuming that the sur- 
vey service consists principally of the ex- 
amination of the client’s existing policies. 
Such an examination is, of course, an 
important feature in the service, but an- 
other step which is at least of equal im- 
portance is the thorough study of all of 
the insurable hazards to which the client 
is exposed. 

To assist the agent in making the nec- 
essary preliminary survey the Aetna 
Companies have also prepared a new 
questionnaire form as a guide to the pro- 
ducer in securing the necessary facts con- 
cerning the insurable risks. 


UNABLE TO GET NEW BOND 

Sheriff Hubbard R. Petty, Jefferson 
County, Louisville, who has been with- 
out necessary bond since failure of the 
International Reinsurance Corp., and 
having previously been without bond as 
a result of failure of the Union Indem- 
nity. is still without bond. He was re- 
cently cited in County Court to show 
cause why he should not provide new 
bond. 








Surety Co. Both Lloyds and the Na- 
tional Suretv were sued by the bank 
but Justice Frankenthaler ruled that the 
loss had occurred while the Lloyds pol- 
icv was in effect. Accordingly he dis- 
missed the claim against the National 
Surety. 
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Eight Sureties Liable 
In Mich. Bank Loss 


SUPREME COURT’S’' DECISION 





[Important Points Relative to Cancelation 
of Depository Bonds and Pro 
Rata Clauses Established 





Some important points relative to de- 
pository bonds protecting state funds are 
established in a recent decision of the 
Michigan Supreme Court apportioning 
liability among eight surety companies 
for a loss of more than $600,000 when 
the Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. of Detroit 
closed in 1931. In this case the action 
brought by the state to recover on the 
bonds involved nine carriers, only one 
of which, the Century Indemnity, is re- 
leased entirely from liability while the 
Maryland Casualty is held liable only on 
a $10,000 bond given in partial replace- 
ment of a $60,000 bond, which the court 
held had been effectually canceled. 

The defendant companies and bonds 
they signed during the regime of How- 
ard Lawrence, former state treasurer 
and nominal plaintiff in the action, fol- 
low: American Surety, $250,000; Union 
Indemnity, $500,000; Western Casualty 
& Surety, $40,000; National Casualty, 
$50,000; Maryland Casualty, $60,000 and 
$10,000; Century Indemnity, $250,000; 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety, $50,000; In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North America, 
$50,000, and Massachusetts Bonding, 
$50,000. 

Since the Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. 
closed in 1931 there have been frequent 
fluctuations in the state’s balance as well 
as several attempted cancelations or re- 
placements of bonds, only two of which 
the court finds to have been effective, 
releasing the sureties. The Ingham Cir- 
cuit Court, which first tried the case, had 
held only the American Surety, Union 
Indemnity, Western C. & S., National 
Casualty and the Maryland Casualty’s 
$10,000 bonds effective at the time, but 
the high tribunal modifies the judgment 
to the extent of adding the three addi- 
tional companies as sharers of the loss. 


Cancelation Legally Possible 


The state had maintained that none 
of the bonds could be canceled accord- 
ing to statute and that all remained in 
effect. This the court denies, holding 
that cancelation with reasonable notice 
to the state treasurer, auditor general 
and secretary of state, officials who pass 
on the sureties, is legally possible. The 
contract called for cancellation on thirty 
days’ notice but numerous of the bonds 
were returned to the bank by the state 
treasurer without knowledge or approval 
of the other two officers. This action, 
the court found, was no effective cance- 
lation and those bonds were held to 
have remained in force. 

The pro rata clause in the contract, 
also. contested by the state, which 
claimed each carrier was responsible to 
the full extent of the penal sum named 
in the bond, was also upheld by the court, 
which cited past opinions of a similar 
character. The court found that where 
the bond deviated from the statutory 
terms, deviations were valid if there was 
no limitation of liability beyond the 
terms of the statute. Neither the can- 
celation nor pro rata clause was found 
to come within this category. 


Interprets “Surplus Funds” 


The court held against the companies 
in their general denial of liability on the 
ground that the state monies protected 
by the bonds were not actually “surplus 
funds” as stipulated in the statute. The 
court found “surplus funds” must be in- 
terpreted broadly as funds not being im- 
mediately used but not necessarily funds 
oer and above all obligations of the 
State at the moment. The latter inter- 
pretation, it was held, would virtually 
Preclude the placing of any protection 
on deposited state revenues which gen- 
erally accumulate in considerable vol- 
‘me at certain periods to be disbursed 
“foughout the year by order of the 





administrative buard to meet legislative 
appropriations. 

The court also found that bringing of 
suit against the companies in the form 
of a declaratory judgment action was a 
proper procedure, although attacked by 
the defendants. It was pointed out that 
the inter-related liabilities of the de- 
fendants made it impracticable to bring 
separate suits against each carrier. A 
further angle of the opinion involved 
the liability of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing. This carrier claimed it had an 
agreement with the bank that its $50,000 
bond on the general state deposit was 
to be released coincident with the writ- 
ing of a bond for a similar amount cov- 
ering state highway funds. This agree- 
ment, the court found, was not officially 
recognized by the proper state officers 
and was not binding. The court further 
held that two deposits of $40,000 and 
$18,000, representing funds turned over 
by receivers for closed banks to the 
state treasurer, in accordance with sta- 
tute, were covered by the bonds, al- 
though the treasurer’s report listed them 
as unprotected. 





N. J. SAFETY CAMPAIGNS 





Three Being Conducted This Summe- 
by Stock Co. Agents in Hudson, 
Union and Morris Counties 

Stock company agents of 
Union and Morris Counties, New Jer- 
sey, have separately initiated 
campaigns for this summer as a means 
of assisting policyholders to produce 
more favorable experience in automo- 
bile insurance. 

In Hudson county, the Underwriters 
Association there, with William F. Turner 
as president, began the campaign which 
has enlisted many commercial and civic 
organizations. In Union county the 
Elizabeth Underwriters Association with 
F. L. Foote, secretary-treasurer as the 
moving spirit has started work, and in 
Morris county Stephen Griffith as chair- 
man of the campaign committee and W 
G. Hurtzig as secretary, have enlisted 
not only the civic and commercial or- 
ganizations, but also the county officials 
and board of freeholders. 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, safety super- 
visor of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, at.the request of 
the respective organizations, has devoted 
one week to each county during which 
he has addressed many schools, awaken- 
ing pupils and teachers to modern traf- 
fic hazards and explaining the best ways 
to avoid them. 


Hudson, 


safety 





QUINN RESIGNS FROM BUREAU 





Joins Ocean Accident N. Y. Office as 
Underwriter; Farewell Dinner 
Given in His Honor 
Clement H. F. Quinn, for the past four 
years connected with the compensation 
and liability department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
writers, has resigned to join the Ocean 
Accident in its New York office as an 

underwriter. 

A farewell dinner was tendered to Mr. 
Quinn by Bureau department heads and 
their assistants one night last week in 
the New York Athletic Club at which 
John J. Hall was toastmaster. James 
A. Beha, general manager and counsel, 
spoke, as did Mr. Quinn, who was pre- 
sented with a watch. The committee in 
charge of arrangements was R. C. Ship- 
ley, J. R. McWilliams, F. B. Reilley and 
T. F. Harrigan. 


Under- 





HORD BACK IN N. Y. 
Eugene F. Hord, vice-president, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, in charge of its 
eastern department, who has been in San 
Francisco during the past two weeks for 
his usual spring conferences with head 
office officials, has returned to his de- 
partmental office in New York City. En 
route Mr. Hord stopped over.in Chicago 
to confer with John Pabst, manager of 
the company’s mid-west division. 





The Law Relating 


to 


Automobile Insurance 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1,000 
automobile insurance cases and contains more than three times 
the amount of text contained in the First Edition. All the Eng- 
lish and Canadian cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The 
statement of the law necessarily includes many of the leading 
principles of insurance law generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated 


in detail. 


‘ 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 
pages, arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facili- 


tate reference. 


PART I 


Automobile Insurance Generally 
Chapter 
I. Constitution of the Contract 
II. Construction of Policy 
III. Reformation of Policy 
IV. Cancellation of Policy 
V. Notice and Proofs of Loss 
VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters 


VII. Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award 


Extent of Loss and Amount of 
Recovery 
IX. Option to Repair 
X. Representations and Warran- 
ties 
XI. Subrogation 


PART II 


Matters Pertaining to the Differ- 
ent Kinds of Automobile 
Insurance 
Chapter 

XIII. Fire Insurance 
Theft Insurance 
XV. Collision Insurance 


XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
XVII. Transportation Insurance 
XVIII. Liability Insurance 
XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
Covering Public Service 
Vehicles 
XX. Compulsory Liability Insur- 
ance 
XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 


panies and Associations 
Table of Cases 
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Penna. Insurance Days Meeting 


(Continued from Page 33) 


automobile located anywhere in 


power 

Pennsylvania carried a public liability 
rate of $31.50 and a property damage 
rate of $10.75. A 60-horsepower auto- 


speed, if not 
with the lightest and 
cheapest cars today, carried a rate of 
$06.50 public liability and $20.75 prop- 
erty damage, regardless of location. 

In 1922 rates on a horsepower basis 
were discontinued and four classifica- 
tions, W, X, Y and Z were established 
for private passenger cars. Territories 
were considerably increased; spécial re- 
ductions were offered if the car was not 
used for business purposes or if driving 
was restricted to the owner only. But 
these reductions, said Mr. Mead, were 
withdrawn in 1924 when the experience 
indicated a worse experience for cars 
used only for private pleasure purposes 
or on cars that were driven by the owner 
only than did risks covered under the 
broader policy written at rates which 
appeared on the rate sheets. 

Mr. Mead referred to the merit rating 
plan for private passenger cars, started 
in 1929 and withdrawn in 1932 when two 
years of experience under the plan was 
available, as a plan “beautiful in theory 
and lofty in purpose but impractical in 
application.” He then went on: 

“It is not difficult to account for the 
trend in rates that has taken place since 
automobile insurance was first written. 
At the start of the period automobile 
manufacturers were striving to develop 
safer and stronger automobiles and to 
that end developed steel bodies and 
stronger frames to replace the wooden 
bodies; four wheel mechanical or hy- 
draulic brakes to replace the two wheel- 
ed manual brakes; balloon tires with 
smaller wheels to replace the high pres- 
sure tires with large wheels. The use of 
steel bodies and frames and smaller 
wheels permitted the stream-line design 
thereby reducing the wind resistance and 
at the same time reducing the center of 
gravity, thereby increasing the riding 
qualities and stability of the car. 

“It is to be expected that such activi- 
ties would be reflected in a lower acci- 
dent rate and, consequently, a lower cost 
of insurance. Of late years the auto- 
mobile manufacturers have been empha- 
sizing the development of more power- 
ful and faster automobiles. The devel- 
opment of safety appliances during the 
past few years has not kept pace with 
the rapid increase in the speed at which 
cars may be and are operated. * * * 


mobile, comparing in power, 


in appearance, 


Must Keep Pace with Developments 


“With all of these trends and develop- 
ments in connection with the operation 
of automobiles, the rate maker and the 
underwriter has had to keep pace 
through an analysis of the experience 
of the companies as it became available. 
He has had to be quick to realize the 
factors that during the early years of 
automobile insurance produced an im- 
provement in the experience and which 
during the last few years have had an 
opposite effect. He has had to go be- 
yond the experience frequently and an- 
ticipate the further effect that certain 
factors which he has located are going 
to have upon the automobile experience 
in the future 


“As an illustration of this is the ex- 
perience in connection with the lighter 
and cheaper automobiles in the ‘W’ 
classification that are being manufac- 
tured today. They cannot be said by 
any stretch of the imagination to com- 


pare with the automobiles of the ‘W’ 
classification that were being manufac- 
tured and that were on the road five or 
ten years ago. In speed, horsepower and 


even appearance they compare more 
nearly with automobiles in the ‘X’ clas- 
sification than they do with any auto- 


mobiles falling in the ‘W’ classification 
prior to 1928. 

“In considering the effect that such 
factors as increased power and speed, 
improved highways, increased mileage, 


and increased congestion are having 
upon the automobile accident and the 
automobile insurance rate situation, we 
must realize that therein lies one of the 
big differences in the problems facing 
the automobile public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance rate maker and 
the rate maker for practically every 
other line of insurance. The construc- 
tion of fireproof buildings, the improve- 
ment in fire fighting personnel and 
ounene has created a different trend 
for the fire insurance rate maker as has 
the improvement in the mortality rate 
for the actuaries of life insurance com- 
panies, 


Steps in Developing Rates 


Going into detail on the — of de- 
veloping rates for automobile P. L. and P. 
D. Mr. Mead said it begins in the branch 
office or agent’s office when the policy 
is issued. When the policy reaches the 
home office a Hollerith card is prepared 
which contains in code all necessary in- 
formation about the risk and in addition 
the amount of premium. “The usual 
practice,” he said, “is to prepare at the 
same time a duplicate or master card 
which is used to report any future trans- 
action in connection with the risk. 

“The purpose of compiling automobile 
experience is not to determine the num- 
ber of and amount of losses which arise 
in a particular territory but rather to 
determine the average hazard to which 
a car located in a particular territory is 
exposed. That can be determined only 
from a record of the experience sustain- 
ed in connection with all cars located in 
a particular territory regardless of where 
the loss may have occurred and not from 
the number and amount of losses that 
occur within the limits of the territory 
regardle ss of which car caused the loss. 

“Periodically the punch cards are run 
through Hollerith sorting and tabulating 
machines which automatically sort them 
into various classifications and mechani- 
cally print and tabulate the necessary in- 
formation. These reports are then filed 
with the National Bureau where they are 
audited and then combined with the ex- 
perience of other companies. Eventually, 
the combined data of all company mem- 
bers of the Bureau is available for rate 
making purposes. 

“The experience data indicates the 
number of cars of the various classifica- 
tions insured in each territory for each 
policy year, the total amount of pre- 
mium in connection with such cars, and 
the total amount of losses sustained. 
This data is then given to the rate maker 


for analysis. His first task is to calcu- 
late the average loss cost per car in- 
sured. That is obtained by dividing the 


total amount of losses plus the expense 
in connection with the investigation and 
adjustment of claims by the total num- 
ber of cars insured. This pure premium 
or average loss cost per car represents 
the average amount per car insured that 
the companies have had to pay out as 
indemnity or claims expense in the in- 
vestigation and adjustment of claims. 
Having determined what it has cost to 
insure the average car in a particular 
territory, it is ciembenetbediy an easy 
matter to add the proper amounts to 
provide for agents’ commission, home of- 


fice expenses, taxes and other items 
comprising the total expenses of the 
company. Such expenses amount to 


38.5% of the premium 
mainder or 61.5% is 
payment of losses. 

“In the final analysis, then, rates for 
automobile insurance are made by a 
method not unlike the manufacturer of 
shoes or of automobiles or of furniture 
might use in determining the price for 
his commodity. Through an elaborate 
system of cost accounting he determines 
exactly what it costs him to manufacture 
a given unit of his commodity and to 
that cost adds amounts to provide for 
his overhead expenses, his marketing ex- 
penses and to provide a reasonable mar- 


dollar. The re- 
available for the 


gin of profit in order to arrive at the 
price that he must charge. The differ- 
ence arises only in the fact that the rate 
maker must determine from the record 
of past insurance transactions the cost 
of providing automobile insurance that 
existed some time in the past and from 
such cost develop rates that will be ade- 
quate to reflect conditions that may be 
expected to exist in the future.” 
J. J. King in Reminiscent Mood 

One of the most enjoyable talks given 
to the convention was by John J. King, 
president, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, on 
“Reminiscences of the Builders of In- 
surance.” Among them he mentioned 
Thomas B. Donaldson, associate mana- 
ger, Eagle Fire, a former insurance com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania who has been 
active for years in the affairs of the 
Federation; the late John T. Stone, 
founder and long time president of the 
Maryland Casualty, and the late H. G. B. 
Alexander, founder and former president 
of the Continental Casualty. 

Turning from men to trends Mr. King 
pointed out that in 1886 technological 
unemployment, oversupply of factories 
and over-production were just as fright- 
ening to observers of that time as they 
have been in the past four years of the 
depression. He also told his audience 
that bicycles were as terrifying to pe- 
destrians and as troublesome to insur- 
ance companies in 1895 as automobiles 
are now. 

Entertainment Features 

The entertainment features provided 
by the convention committee proved es- 
pecially attractive to the delegates. The 
annual smoker was held the first eve- 
ning with “Coffee” Mueller and his little 
German band providing the music. Bath- 
ing and other sports occupied the after- 
noon of the second day and the party 
that evening on Atlantic City’s famous 
steel pier had a good attendance. The 
annual banquet came Saturday evening 
with George W. Elliott, secretary, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Philadelphia, as the 
toastmaster. Ladies attending the con- 
vention were treated to a theater party 
and bridge luncheon. 





N. J. GUEST BILL NOT PASSED 


Fails in Both Houses of N. J. Legislature 
For Second Consecutive Year Despite 
Strong Influence Behind It 

For the second consecutive year the 
guest liability measure introduced in the 
New Jersey legislature failed to pass 
either house despite the strong influence 
behind the bill. Another attempt will be 
made at the opening of the next session 
of the legislature to introduce this meas- 
ure and to secure its passage. 

Edward Graff, Newark branch mana- 
eer of the General Accident, who repre- 
sented the casualty interests of the state 
in urging the passage of the bill at the 
last session, pointed out recently that the 
appalling increase in the number of 
claims and suits occasioned by so-called 
guest cases demanded that remedial leg- 
islation be passed in New Jersey. Nine- 
teen states have already enacted guest 
liability laws, Mr. Graff said, and there 
is no reason why New Jersey should not 


have such a law considering this big in- 
crease in guest claims in the past two 
years. 





W. F. TURNER HONORED 

William F. Turner, president of Van 
Houten & Sherwood, Inc., one of the 
leading agencies of Jersey City, and who 
is president of the Hudson County Un- 
derwriters Association, has been elected 
a vice-president of the Hudson County 
Safety Council in charge of its safety 
program as well as being appointed to 
the council’s board of trustees. Mr. Turn- 
er is also a prominent member of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters. 





DECLARES REGULAR DIVIDEND 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
40 cents a share, payable July 1 to stock- 
holders of record June 20. 


ee] 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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J. T. WAGNER ON GROUP A. & H, 








National Casualty Manager Tells Pitts. 
burgh Convention of Importance of 
This Cover; Features Industrial 

One of the interesting talks. given at 
the second evening sales congress of the 
accident and health managers’ conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh last week was by John 
T. Wagner, National Casualty, on “Group 
Accident & Health Insurance.” Mr, 
Wagner brought out that through col- 
lective buying, the resultant low cost, 
adequate benefits, broader coverage and 
convenient method of premium pay- 
ments, the employe secures protection 
such as is impossible to obtain other- 
wise. He said it was only through the 
co-operation of the employer that a 
group accident and health policy may be 
purchased; that both employer and em- 
ploye are mutually benefited and that the 
cost may be divided between employer or 
employe with the employer being held 
responsible for deductions made for pre- 
miums. 

It was pointed out that group acci- 
cent and health follows closely the gen- 
eral rules of procedure practiced by 
group life companies but as only a few 
states have enacted laws in respect to 
group accident and health there is more 
leeway than in life insurance underwrit- 
ing. The general rule, he said, is that 
twenty-five or more employ es under one 
employer constitutes a group. Certain 
associations such as teachers, unions or 
relief associations in plants, may be ac- 
cepted under the group plan but fra- 
ternals and the like are invariably con- 
sidered uninsurable. 

The speaker viewed industrial groups 
as the most important and explained the 
many factors to be taken into considera- 
tion before a rate is applied to such 
groups. He said a “standard risk” is one 
where there are no exceptional occupa- 
tional hazards and where employes are 
working on full time and for full pay 


while “sub-standard” industries, such as 
mines and quarries, steel works, foun- 
dries, rolling mills, lime, cement and 


stone yards, all require an increase over 
standard rates. 

R. H. MONAGHAN A BENEDICT 

Robert H. Monaghan, assistant to 
Thomas B. Hanly, publicity director of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and who was for- 
merly on the staff of The Spectator, is 
now a Benedict. He was married a short 
time ago to Miss Lucille Merrifield. 


VA. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

During May there were 2,442 injuries 
resulting from industrial accidents in 
Virginia reported to the state industrial 
commission. Of this number four wer¢ 
fatal. In May, 1932, the total number 
of injuries were 2,328 including six fatali- 


ties. 


]. W. Scherr Talk 


(Continued from Page 35) 


written by a man he could absolutely 
trust to send in a good risk than five 
from some super salesman who is un- 
scrupulous. Summing up on this point 
Mr. Scherr said: 

“No agency manager can prosper per- 
manently unless he selects his salesmen 
and his business with the same degree 
of care as though he were going to be 

called upon to pay the claims out of his 
out pocket. No company can hope to 
improve the integrity of the disability 
business unless it maintains an agency 
force of the highest order.” 
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